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* In many shapes the powers mould human things ; 
In Tarying notes God's world-wide edict rings. 

Of elements unhoped for blended. 
Fruition long assured is dashed at last ; 
The dark cause wins, when heaven the lot hath oast ; 
And so this tangled matter ended.' — Evbipidbs. 
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CHAPTEK I. 



WHY SO WEARY? 




ELICIA, Countess of Eoulisville, 
yawned. 

The average superficial man might 
excusably have inferred that weariness 
had grown upon the lady from her 
lord's town house standing in the street, 
of all streets, most solemn, dull, and 
ugly, without life, without character, 
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without mission — Eaton Place. But the 
reasoner would have been much mistaken 
in so common-place an inference. That 
yawn of the languid fine lady was the 
involuntary confession of a life-long 
failure compressed into a single move- 
ment of the muscles. It was pathetic 
in its helplessness, but, if it had been 
more closely scrutinised, it might have 
repelled sympathy from the selfishness 
which so clearly provoked the action. It 
was a yawn independent of place, of 
bodily ease or physical exercise, — ^the 
abdication of energy in the latter days 
of a wasted life. 

We shall be asked who the wearied 
lady was, what it was that she had 
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attempted, and how she failed. But as 
she was not only a woman, but a mar- 
ried woman, and not a married woman 
only, but by marriage a countess, we 
can most clearly and briefly answer these* 
reasonable questions by explaining who 
the Earl was to whose preference for 
herself she owed her coronet; and to do 
this effectively we must make a short 
excursion into a history of past genera- 
tions. 

The race of Foulis, ennobled in the 
peerage of Ireland, of which her husband 
was head, was quite imconnected with 
any other family of the same name 
existing in various parts of the kingdom, 
and was of French origin. According to 
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a pedigree preserved in the family, and 
rather more than eighty years old, it 
boasts an imbroken descent of at least 
eight centuries, with more than one 
Crusader in the lineage, besides a Sara- 
cenic ancestress. The first of the race 
to come to Ireland was a gentleman 
who, in the words of the Peerage, 
' accompanied the army of the deliverer, 
WilUam III., in a post of high trust, 
in which he was able to render con- 
spicuous services to that great monarch, 
as well as to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. Since that date the 
family has been settled in Ireland, and 
has continued to enjoy much distinction.' 
The unwritten tradition of all who do 
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not trace their lineage to him adds that 
the special occupation of M. Pierre Foxilis 
with William's army was not the brutal 
work of shedding blood, but the beneficent 
responsibility of piu^eying to the com- 
forts and sustenance of the manslayers ; 
and it whispers that this good man had 
his reward for his devotion to civil and 
religious liberty even in this world. It 
is certain that, not many years after 
the settlement of the new dynasty, Mr. 
Foulis, as he was very particular to be 
called, became, with much ease to him- 
self, and with an unaccountable acqui- 
escence on the part of the outgoers, to 
whom the transaction seemed to bring 
but little good, purchaser jfrom a fallen 
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line of chieftains, named Mc Swinny, of 
the mountainous domain of Ballybana- 
ghermore, in Western Ireland. The cluster 
of cabins which nestled at the gate 
became, to the surprise of its inhabitants, 
a town, with the euphonious appellation 
of Foulisville ; while the successive 
owners made efforts, short and rare, to 
reside in the ancient castle. 

So imapproachable, and so destitute 
even of those inferior comforts which 
Mr. Froude might considerately allow 
to an Irish mansion of the last century, 
was this grim fortalice, that it was> 
perhaps, more creditable to have lived 
there at all, for however brief a period, 
than reprehensible to have been so con- 
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tinuously absent. Besides, it must be 
owned that it did not conduce to the 
enjoyment of one's property to be con- 
stantly made aware, in all sorts of 
ingenious ways, that the graphic phrase 
by which neighbour and tenant alike 

loved to indicate the imcongenial in- 
truder was ' French pig-jobber.' Identi- 
fied as the fallen cause was with 
sympathy for France, the use of this 
nickname, as a term of reproach in the 
mouths of Celtic Papists, implied an 
unusual concentration of contemptuous 
hatred. Still the descendants of the 
foreigner were accepted as an Irish 
family. Dublin was in those days, for 
social purposes, a real capital ; and in 
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Dublin the line of Fonlis were much 
greater people than they could have 
become if seated in London. 

At length, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Denis Foulis, 
great-grandson of the original immigrant, 
declared himself smitten with a sudden 
admiration of his long-neglected property, 
and succeeded in reaching it after a 
journey only marked by broken springs, 
but whole bones. Not only did he go 
there, but he stopped on for some 
weeks, and when he had expended a 
due amoimt of that fidget which passes 
as deliberation, he ordered a large ex- 
panse of meadow to be turned into a 
park by levelling- the ditches, and sticking 
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in the trees, and then selected what was 
actually neither the best nor the worst 
spot for the purpose as the site of his 
future home. Here he constructed a 
long, low, two-storied mansion, coated 
with cement, crouching down to the 
groimd, and boasting for only ornament 
a wooden porch, supported by two Doric 
columns painted white, with a bow at 
that end of the house which was turned 
away from the prospect ; while a Uttle 
cupola was built over the servants' wing 
to contain a bell which never was cast. 

So sweet a masterpiece of architec- 
tural genius could not condescend to 
perpetuate the barbarous sounds of a 
Celtic name. Long and grave were the 
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consultations as to the new appellation* 
Fonlisville Lodge, which was at first sug- 
gested, was voted iteration, and the 
pride of the Crusader's descendant would 
not brook being cribbed in a lodge. At 
that date it was thought genteel in 
Dublin to cultivate sentimentality, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Foulis, who never 
missed a drawing-room at the Castle, 
was, of course, brimful of that amiable 
weakness. So, even before the builder 
had handed over the half-dry mansion, 
Ballybanaghermore became Fontarabia ; 
while Mr. Foulis's return to his patri- 
mony so stimulated the gratitude of the 
coimty electors that they enabled him to 
add 'M.P.' to his surname. 
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Those were great days in the Irish 
House of Commons, when Grattan and 
Flood, Curran and Fitzgibbon, declaimed, 
with a rhetoric often very far superior to 
the subject of the debate or the motive 
of the debater; when Sir Boyle Roach 
blundered with a witty purpose, and Sir 
Jonah Barrington watched the pohtical 
weathercock and laughed in his sleeve as 
he chronicled the weaknesses of better 
men than himself. 

Mr. Foulis, we presume, was a modest 
senator, for history does not record any 
oration which fell from his lips ; and as 
no division lists in those days were 
printed, his name would have been en- 
gulfed in that most stagnant creek of 
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Lethe, which is thick with the unknown 
members of Irish Parliaments, had it not 
been for a proceeding which marked that 
silent member as a man possessed of ori- 
ginal habits of thought. Session after 
session, so we are told, had he steadily- 
voted for his coimtry's independence ; 
while, session after session, he and his 
charming lady showed that to be patriotic 
did not involve ceasing to be loyal, by 
the dignified deference which they exhi- 
bited towards each successive representa- 
tive of King George who appeared at 
Dublin Castle. 

At last, the economic and political 
advantage to Ireland of a imion with 
more powerful and wealthy Great Britain 
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pressed upon the cosmopolitan mind of 
the coimty member with such irresistible 
cogency, that he frankly abandoned all 
the patriotic but fallacious prejudices 
which a naturalisation of a himdred and 
ten years had nourished in the breast of 
an artificially genuine old Irish gentle- 
man. Mr. FouUs's vote was given for the 
Union at a critical moment ; and praise- 
worthy as his conduct appeared to the 
enhghtened statesmanship which then pre- 
sided over the destinies of the empire, 
his bigoted and narrow-minded consti- 
tuents so deeply resented the act as to 
bum their worthy member in eflfigy, and 
tumultuously to pledge themselves not to 
return him for the Imperial Parliament. 
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The wind, as Sterne (and not, as so often 
believed, the Bible) says, was, however, 
tempered to the shorn lamb; and in that 
glorious coruscation of coronets which 
shed a sunset splendour over the last 
days of an Irish Parliament, one bright 
particular star beamed above the brow of 
him who now became Lord Fouhsville. 

Dems Lord Fouhsville did not long 
Hve to enjoy his honours ; but he left a 
son, his father's coimterpart in his views 
of what constituted patriotic statesman- 
ship. The new lord had the good for- 
tune, purchased by his own assiduity, to ' 
make himself necessary to one of those 
great patrons of many boroughs in Eng- 
land, in the fine old time, when to con- 
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ciliate such a benefactor was to take a 
far step in the favour of the Ministry. 
Our younger readers will shudder at so 
corrupt a system, and they are masters 
of their own emotions ; still, we pray 
them to allow us to contemplate, in 
pleased astonishment, the results in our 
own days of scientific and statistical re- 
presentation, which has reached so high 
an excellence, and which will, no doubt, 
be still further perfected when the hedger 
and the ditcher are bidden to outvote 
squire and parson at the coimty polls. 
Anyhow, Lord Foulisville had too much 
on hand of a practical kind to waste time 
in philosophising. To him the perfect 
system of representation was that which 
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made him a repTesentative ; and in the 
performance of his senatorial duties he 
had as clear a purpose before him as ever 
Wilberforce or Cobden. 

It was a purpose, however, with a 
complex and flexible solution, and one of 
its elements involved a choice between 
two somewhat puzzling alternatives. The 
two things necessary for the salvation of 
the State were, as he felt convinced, 
first, that the country should be richer 
by an Earl of Foulisville ; and that, 
secondly, that estimable nobleman should 
sit in the House of Lords. To the prior 
of those objects there was, generally 
speaking, only one possible way : a man 
could only become an earl by being made 
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an earl. He might, to be sure, be either 
an EngHsh or an Irish earl, but the dif- 
ference was, as far as earls went, really 
not .worth thinking of But into the 
House of Lords two divergent paths 
opened to the man who was already peer 
of Ireland A British barony was an ap- 
propriate appendage to an Irish earldom, 
but the Irish earl who gracefully and 
patriotically declined British honours was 
in a fair way to be chosen a representa- 
tive by the members of a peerage who 
valued the distinctiveness of their posi- 
tion. Either alternative had its bright 
and its dark side. The baron of Great 
Britain had acquired an hereditary tenure 
of the vantage-ground, but he was only 
VOL. I. c 
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a baron at Westminster. The represen- 
tative earl was an earl all over, but his 
seat in the Upper House died with him. 
The English earldom per saltum Lord 
Foulisville put out of sight, as there was 
no precedent for such a distinction being 
offered to an Irish baron. On the whole, 
these advantages and disadvantages were 
so evenly balanced, .that if the same 
policy could have been trusted as the 
best for running the chance of either 
pme, he would We certainly made a 
dash for the double result as successftdly 
as he did for the rise in the Irish peer- 
age. Such, however, was not the case; 
for while a single Prime Minister bestows 
peerages, a close corporation of Irish 
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peers co-opts as to their representative 
body. The leaders of the side to which 
the majority of Irish peers belong have, 
undoubtedly, immense influence ; but this 
is an influence which, if ridden too hard, 
may provoke jealousy and cause a re- 
action. At the time, too, of which we 
^ire speaking, the majority of the Irish 
peerage were suspicious of the Ministry, 
whom they believed to be inclined to 
surrender Catholic Emancipation. 

It followed from this tangled condi- 
tion of matters that while Lord Foulis- 
ville's operations for securing the first aim 
of his ambition were marked with all the 
hereditary tact, patience, and imscrupu- 
lousness which he had inherited from 
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the companion of King William and from 
the builder of Fontarabia, it feured very 
differently with his other project. In 
Bcheming for the seat in the House of 
Lords, he blundered and vacillated, as 
one alternative or the other seemed to 
offer more easy chances, until he had 
succeeded in persuading the Minister, 
through his intrigues to secure an elec- 
tion to the representative body, that he 
was an unscrupulous and ungrateful agi- 
tator; and, at the same time, in leading 
the members of the Irish peerage to con- 
clude that the man who could descend to 
such meanness in craving for an English 
title must be the subservient lackey of 
the Treasury Bench. So the first Earl 
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of Foulisville died, discredited by all 
parties as one who debased considerable 
talents by want of principle and trutL 
He bequeathed his rank, his grievance, 
and his pursuit to a son very inferior 
to him in abihty and perseverance, but 
the true heir of his selfish aspirations. 
It was the wife of that son whom we 
lately found weary and out of heart, in 
spite of her title and her splendour, and 
much in consequence of the man to 
whom she owed those illusory blessings. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MARRIED IN DUBLIN. 

REDEKICK, Eaxl of FoulisviUe, so 
named after the Duke of York^ 
was a bundle of imperfect and incongru- 
ous developments, a flashy failure, and a 
cunning dupe. This man, in his hlas6 
after-youth, blundered into being fasci- 
nated by a provincial beauty, with an 
equipment of ringlets, pink cheeks, and 
that delicately choked brogue which is 
attractive when it falls from pretty hps, — 
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Delicia, only child of Sir Bryan Driscoll, 
whilom Mayor of Kilmallock, and knight 
by grace of the Lord Lieutenant. As 
may be inferred from the facts which we 
have recounted, the second Earl of Foulis- 
ville, at the date of our simple tale, was 
neither representative peer nor British 
Baron. The Coimtess's yawn told this; 
but it also expressed an Iliad of those 
personal mortifications which to Lady 
Foulisville were even more galling than 
the finstration of the ambitious aspira- 
tions of the self-seeking lineage of a 
lucky French adventurer. She would, in- 
deed, have been a remarkable woman if 
her collapse could have been traced to so 
simple and, in female eyes, so tolerable a 
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mishap. Scotch and Irish peeresses are 
provokingly insensible to their husband's 
exclusion from a House which hardly ever 
makes its members late for dinner. Their 
instinct is to bridge over the difference 
between themselves and their English 
sisters. The lady had, in truth, far more 
real causes for her forfeited cheerfulness. 
Lord Foulisville had in his bachelor days 
tried habitual play, but found the after- 
taste of lost money far more bitter even 
than the exciting nausea of seeing it slip 
away; so that he early contented himself 
with occasional whist at the club, and 
found even that recreation very helpful 
in muddling away a year's income. He 
trained several horses, and once ran one, 
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which bolted, fell, and broke its back. 
He haunted the purlieus of the theatres, 
and discovered that he had been sup- 
planted in the aflPections of his figurante 
by a very objectionable gentleman of 
Hebrew nationaUty, who had just af- 
fronted him by a downright refusal to 
advance a loan on the security of his 
estates in a western coimty. He wooed 
and won a borough, and was then un- 
seated upon petition, and after a scrutiny 
at which his own committee volunteered 
evidence which secured the disfranchise- 
ment of the peccant constituency. His 
social achievements after he had sown 
those wild oats which sprang up into 
so rank a crop of darnel, will best be 
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understood in connexion with his wife's 
career. 

To her father the future peeress owed 
little beyond the fact of her existence. 
Swaggering towards the helpless, pompous 
to his equals, and obsequious to the 
mighty, Sir Bryan drained to the dregs 
the cup of pleasure proffered by his petty 
title. Happy would it have been for him 
had this been the only cup which gave 
him solace, but excessive colchicum com- 
pleted the work of reckless whisky pimch. 
On her mother, as wife and as widow, 
had devolved the chief charge of the 
little Delicia; and as the good lady had 
been the governess of many women's 
daughters before she became the mother 
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of her own single one, it was not extra- 
ordinary that she should have determined 
to make a paragon, as Dublin understood 
paragons, of a girl who was really very 
pretty, slightly an heiress, and who owned 
a parent who answered to * My lady/ 
Circumstances strongly favoured her am- 
bitious dreams. 

Society was unusually brilliant in 
Dublin when Miss Driscoll made her 
debut at the Castle, for the magnificent 
Duke of Northiunberland was then Lord 
Lieutenant ; while Irish poHtics had swol- 
len to imperial dimensions in the agonies 
of consummated emancipation. So to 
Dublin it was that Lord Foulisville re- 
sorted for that season, rather than to 
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London; not only because he fancied that 
there were peculiar opportunities there of 
pushing his grand search, but because he 
was much embittered against England 
and all the associations connected with 
its peerage, except that visible, tangible 
presence of the House of Lords, of which 
he still hoped to become a member. The 
origin of his anger was personal. A 
duke's daughter, passably good-looking, 
unimpeachably fashionable, the favourite 
child of a mighty wire-puller, and mis- 
tress, on the day when the settlements 
should be signed, of forty thousand 
pounds, had almost been his own. 

The prospect of such an alliance was 
the sure foretaste of much prosperity to 
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any active man of good family; but to 
one whose whole soul was rapt in self- 
advancement, as was that of Lord Foulis- 
ville, the anticipation was one pre-emi- 
nently hopeful. To be the relation of 
the Duke of Merioneth was, unless for- 
feited by personal misconduct, to be his 
friend; and to be his friend was to stand 
on the steps of the staircase which led 
to sure and rapid promotion. With the 
name, the prestige, and the blood of the 
mighty Earl who helped to raise Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the actual chief of the 
Longespees, had his bearing been haughty 
would have been declared 'arrogant with 
extenuating circumstances,' by the suf- 
frages eveii of those whom he most loftily 
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dominated. But the Duke of Merioneth 
was, not only a gentleman to the back- 
bone, but a very sensible man of the 
world; and he never forgot that, in the 
paternal line, the original surname of his 
ancestors was Hodgkinson. So he reasoned 
thus with himself, * If I swagger, society 
will avenge itself upon me by calling me 
Hodgkinson behind my back.' Following 
this rule of conduct, the Duke steadily 
worked out the principle that if honesty 
is the best pohcy in the first instance, 
good-nature is so in the second. Thus 
he built up for himself an influence in 
pohtics which would have put any oflBce 
at his disposal which he had cared to 
stretch out a finger to touch, but his am- 
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tition was to continue the private adviser 
of his Sovereign's advisers. When the 
Grarter came to him it seemed rather to 
have blossomed out like the flowers on 
the hawthorn, than to have been offered, 
accepted, and conferred. 

Such was the family with which Lord 
Foulisville was about to have allied him- 
self, and the prospects of a seat upon the 
red benches of the Upper House never 
had seemed so near and dear to him as 
when the Duke blithely patted him on 
the back, and said, 'Well, Frederick my 
boy, we'll soon have you among us.' A 
word from the Duke of Merioneth to the 
Prime Minister would be, so thought the 
vain young aspirant, more than a com- 
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mand, and his heart swelled with greedy 
vanity. 

The day was fixed, and the dresses 
ordered ; the archbishop had promised his 
presence ; the invitations were sent out, — 
when the Hebrew gentleman whom the 
Earl had insulted during their quarrel 
over the Hght legs and lighter morals of 
an Italian dancer, astutely contrived to 
convey such intelligence of her future 
son-in-law's doings to the really estimable 
and unworldly Duchess, as to make it a 
point of moral duty on her part to break 
off the match. 

The malignant conspirator succeeded 
in obtaining, at a price which nothing 
but revenge could have persuaded him to 
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offer, from his equally rapacious para- 
mour, a letter written to the girl by the 
besotted lord only a few days before he 
had discovered her treachery and cast her 
off for ever. Amused at the evidence of 
devotion from one for whom she only felt 
contempt, she showed it as soon as re- 
ceived to her more favoured admirer. 
The money-lender laughed, and forgot the 
incident till Lord Foulisville had insulted 
him. Then, its possible use struck his 
cunning mind. 

The document was neatly enclosed, 
and directed, in a strange, but unexcep- 
tionable hand, to the Duchess of Merioneth. 
Besides the fatal letter, the envelope 
contained a slip of paper with these 

VOL. I. D 
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words only upon it, 'With the respect- 
ful compliments of a well- wisher/ The 
Duchess concluded it was some begging 
letter, and, as her methodical charity 
prompted her to postpone all other duties 
to such appeals, she read on. The note 
was short and clumsy, but terribly to the 
point, informing his correspondent, as it 
did, that Lord Foulisville had lately 
made the acquaintance of a girl, very 
stupid and ugly, but with lots of tin, — 
the daughter of those cursed humbugs, 
the Merioneths ; and that, as very likely 
he and she would soon be spliced, he 
wished to assiu-e his Violante that the 
accident would make no diflference in 
their relations, and that he would take 
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precious good care old mother Merioneth 
never sniffed it. 

The Duchess was a wise, as well as a 
^ood woman ; so she locked up the note, 
:and looked her usual placid self to the 
visitor, whom she had been keeping wait- 
ing during the perusal. She knew Lord 
Foulisville was engaged to her for a 
family dinner that evening; so she had 
it put off for a quarter of an hour, and 
bade that he should be shown up into 
her boudoir. She received him with the 
remark that, knowing as she too well did, 
that her code of morality was a different 
and stricter one than that of many of 
the young men of the day, she had 
made it her rule never to question 
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Lord Foulisville as to his previous life. 
Never had she, as she might easily have 
done, set any inquiry on foot upon the 
matter. All she now desired was to 
have a promise that so soon as he was 
married to her daughter, of whose de- 
votion he was so sure, he never would 
give Dorinda any reason to regret her 
choice. The cunning man was quite 
thrown off his guard by her mild com- 
mon sense, and, with many and totally 
unnecessary invocations of the Divine 
name, began asseverating that, while per- 
haps not a paragon of strict virtue, he 
was, at least, a man of honour and right 
feeling. He begged the Duchess to be- 
lieve that he had never for one instant 
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cherished so foul a thought as the possi- 
bility of being unfaithfiil to the bright 
and p\u:e creature who was about to make 
him the happiest of men. *I swear, dear 
Duchess/ he said, kissing his prospective 
mother-in-law, who with diflficulty re- 
strained herself from shrinking back, * that 
from next Tuesday my hand, my heart, 
my every thought, and wish, and prayer, 
and dream, will be Dorinda's, — Dorinda's 
solely, completely, unalterably, till death 
do us part ; and if death takes my darling 
first, the sad recollection of her inconsol- 
able widower will be of the treasure he 
has lost.' 

The Duchess waited till this rhapsody 
was ended. Then she silently unlocked 
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her box, handed to him the epistle to Vio- 
lante, rang the bell, and told the servant, 
* We are one less for dinner to - day, as 
Lord Foulisville does not dine with us.' 



Ignorant as the unlucky Earl was of 
all foreign languages, insensible to art, and 
bored by all society which did not appre- 
ciate his own transcendant grandeur, he 
had no inclination to imitate Lord Byron 
and betake himself to Italy. On the other 
hand, to stay in London would be to 
provoke the animosity and incur the de- 
served evil-speaking of the powerful clique 
who looked up to the Duke and Duchess 
as their unquestionable social leaders. 
Ireland, strange to say, was the only 
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possible refiige for the baffled and dis- 
credited Irishman. A man so baulked, by 
his own misconduct, of a marriage, of 
which ambitious self-seeking was the pivot, 
is pecuHarly susceptible, for a short time, 
to the delusion of fancying himself made 
for disinterested love, and the appreciation 
of unconspicuous connections. 

Lady Driscoll, if stiff, never conmiitted 
a solecism in her social deportment, and 
she had the tact to measure her conver- 
sation so as to conceal the narrow pro- 
vincialism of the circle in which her ideas 
had so long been moving. What was still 
better, her daughter had, in addition to her 
solid education, learned to smile, then to 
dance, and, thirdly, to grapple with her 
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would have dreamed of exploring. It 
was natural in the couple to fix upon 
London as their future head-quarters. 
The reasons which biassed Lord Foulis- 
ville in his determination are too obvious 
to recount; and his wife, while sharing 
some of these, and being totally ignorant 
of others, had her own complementary- 
motives for the choice. She was imbued, 
even to excess, with a foible which has 
certainly more complete possession of 
Irish gentility of the second rate, and 
particularly of its woman-kind, than of 
the children of any other nationality — 
the intense and almost unselfish, because 
genuine, worship of rank for rank's own 
simple sake. It was bom in her, and her 
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mother s trumpery ladyhood intensified the 
passion. To Delicia Driscoll the dream of 
being the lowest among all coimtesses 
would have been not so much paradise as 
the seventh heaven. Her heart was 
tender by anticipation to all countesses, 
if only for the strawberry leaves. 

As Countess of Foulisville, her aspira- 
tions rose, and it was now essential for her 
happiness to be a coimtess among coun- 
tesses. But her nature held more than 
merely the quality of being a countess. 
Daughter, as she was, of a governess, 
much of her patrimony had drained into 
the pockets of Dublin's most fashionable 
masters and mistresses ; so she had con- 
ceived blue-stocking proclivities which her 
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mother's prudence had jealously kept m 
check while she was still husband-hunting. 
Once the big fish was hooked, there 
was no longer any reason for restraining 
the now great lady's • harmless taste. 
The world was then some half-century 
nearer to the days of Mrs. Montague 
than it now is, and Lady Holland was 
still a living power. London clearly was 
the goal for such a pair, and in London 
a house must be procured— a house such 
as should not be too big for Lord 
Foulisville, as Lord Fouhsville knew him- 
self to be in his banker's eyes, or too 
little for him, as the world deemed that 
great nobleman to be in his material 
circumstances. 
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In truth, Lord Foulisville's fortune 
was regulated upon those elastic princi- 
ples which had long been too familiar 
to Irish gentlemen of every party aad 
creed. The traveller who scanned the 
broad acres of Ballybanaghermore, with 
their steep coronal of encircling moun- 
tains, would have reckoned their owner 
among the wealthiest of the land; but 
what his banker might have to say to 
this potentate was that banker's own 
business, into which strangers had no 
right to pry. Altogether, there were 
affinities between Eaton Place, then in 
the first crudeness of its shapeless mono- 
tony — the new spoiled child of the West- 
end — and the Earl and Countess of 
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Foulisville's characters. They became 
lessees of a house in, and were at the 
period of our story the oldest inhabi- 
tants of, that gruesome region. 

In acquiring that mansion in Eaton 
Place the noble couple anticipated the 
possession of an instrument of briUiant 
triumphs, both in social life and in 
pohtics — if the great word * poHtics ' can 
be prostituted to mean the knack of 
personal advancement. In reality, its 
rooms became the dreary scene of a 
failure, long-creeping, progressive, and 
intangible. It was so unostentatious, it 
was so respectable a failure — a subjec- 
tive, and not an objective one, as a 
German philosopher would say — that the 
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prime actors in it were always imagining 
it to be a success imtil they were unde- 
ceived by some collateral incident. Yet 
there was no reason to have anticipated 
that the new bid for fashionable dis- 
tinction would have failed. 

Lord FouHsville^s vices and follies were 
those which the world, in its calcu- 
lating selfishness, whitewashes when a man 
marries ; and he had while young an Irish- 
man's knack of making himself agreeable 
when he chose to take trouble. Lady 
Dorinda was happily married in the 
country, and the Merioneths were content 
with silently avoiding the Earl and coldly 
bowing to the Coimtess. His more respect- 
able wife's prospects were even more 
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promising, for she started in society with a 
pretty face, good-natured manners, and no 
existing enmities. Those were the days 
of The Literary Souvenir, The Keepsake^ 
and The Gem; and of their pages the 
charming Delicia was a congruous and 
popular heroine. 

What was she now ? Had the Foulis- 
villes ever sustained some great material 
calamity, there would have been an epic 
dignity about the catastrophe. Had they 
been adventurers, the excitement of the 
game would have helped to compensate 
them for its losses. But they had no 
such comfort to brighten their wasted 
old age. They were always Earl and 
Countess. The boundless expanse of 
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boggy mountain which stretched away 
from Fontarabia was a never-failing text 
for the vehement sermons of land-law 
reformers. The Earl gloated over this 
tribute to his vanity, while the exertions of 
a fearless agent to do justice to his lord and 
show kindness to the tenantry over whom 
he watched, were met with resistance 
and ingratitude. With all his faults and 
weaknesses Lord Foulisville appreciated 
and supported this worthy man, and his 
brutal murder was not only a grave 
calamity, but a severe though transitory 
sorrow to the generally selfish earl. The 
family of Foulis was accepted as a repre- 
sentative of old nobility by all who ex- 
pected to make any profit from the 

VOL. !• E 
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ajssertion ; and Lady Foulisville, when her 
still comely matronship already counted 
by decades, continued the prey of all 
the discredited authors and unexhibited 
painters, the titles of whose joint works 
combined * beauty* and * aristocracy/ Her 
husband, if left to himself, might not have 
realized the iacreasing weakness of their 
public position, but would have gone on 
stupidly muddling away the diminishing 
remnants of a fictitious respectabihty. 
But the keener wits of the woman 
appreciated that, somehow, nothing ever 
turned up quite as she had planned and 
hoped, and that this augmenting sum 
total of little defeats had long been very 
surely, and was now rapidly, leaving her 
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in the lag of that delirious race of 
life on which she had started with the 
assured anticipation of a foremost prize. 

Delicia's nature, with all its varnish 
of cleverness, was not a deep one, 
although it originally exhibited qualities 
which wear an external likeness to genuine 
excellence. She was high-spirited and 
genial, and with the world at first at 
her feet, as she thought, «she believed 
Tierself, and was believed to be, decidedly- 
good-natured. As year, however, was 
added to year, and the pUe of disap- 
pointment grew bigger and bigger, these 
superficial graces of character became 
continually more indistiiict, until at last 
Lady Foulisville's nature hardened into 
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a cold cynicism, veiled to the world by 
a manner gently apathetic, yet capable, 
with alternate moods of elation and of 
despondency, of patient persistence in a 
set purpose. Still, underneath this re- 
pulsive after-growth, the old disposition 
— ^provincial and vulgar, no doubt, yet 
hearty — of the Kilmallock girl lay smo- 
thered, but not stifled by the huge load 
of London affectation. The fire would on 
rare occasions flicker up, the woman over- 
master the peeress, and the brogue return 
to season language strangely racy in the 
mouth of a Belgravian countess. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOW SHE FAILED. 




lELICIA'S first fashionable mis- 
fortune was her missing success 
as a popular beauty. She* was, as we 
have seen, a favourite figure-head with 
the makers of picture-books, but she had 
sufficient sense to realize the hoUowness of 
such homage. Still, there can be no doubt 
that she was, if not beautifiil, yet ex- 
ceedingly pretty; and that she kept her 
good looks very long. But there was a 
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want of finish about those looks. It was 
not only that the figure hardly corresponded 
to the face, but the expression of the 
face was not in correspondence with the 
utterances of the tongue. When she 
was at a loss for conversation, she would 
expand into one of those smiles which 
ought to have followed suit to some 
witty remark, and then she would re- 
lapse into heavy silence. Sometimes it 
happened that she said a good thing, 
but in its incubation she would frown 
and fidget, and twitch her fingers, as if 
painfully ridding herself of an encum- 
brance. Worst of all, for a great lady, 
she never could drill her laugh properly. 
It was shrill and loud, and would come 
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when it was not wanted, and fail at 
the moment when to laugh would have 
been to pay the highest tribute to the 
man whom it was most essential to com- 
pliment on some brilliant effort. She 
appeared to mock when she only meant 
to rally, and when she was puzzled she 
looked cross and defiant. Rogers once 
said, referring to Lady Foulisville's looks, 
that he ' fell in love with her at dinner, 
and fell out of love with her after 
dinner ;'^'^ and as the mot got currency, 
it gave the final blow to her pretensions 
of becoming a reigning beauty. To her 
credit, it must be added that there 

* An actual saying of Kogers. 
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never was the slightest suspicion of 
impropriety atta<5hing to her name. Had 
there been any she might have com- 
manded the mercenaries who would have 
shown fight in the cause of her charms, 
and a credulous world outside her fa- 
vovired circle would have believed their 
assertions. 

But Delicia, vain as she might be, never 
had any carpet knight to pick a quarrel 
for her face ; in the battle of beauty she 
fought fairly, and was beaten, which was, 
perhaps, more than could be said for some 
of her successfiil opponents. 

To talk brilliantly and to maintain 
an influential position, was her ladyship's 
next ambition, as she began to make ac- 
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quaintances and realise the ways of Lon- 
don; and she would very probably have 
won laurels in this campaign, for her 
cook was excellent, and she kept an 
Italian confectioner for her exclusive ser- 
vice, — only there were two obstacles, one 
more insuperable than the other. Always 
laboriously studying to be light in hand, 
she never could divest herself of being a 
pedant ; and — ^far worse and more unpar- 
donable — she patronised. Wit after wit, 
philosopher after philosopher, artist after 
artist, statesman after statesman, was 
brought up to her, was petted, fed, flat- 
tered; and each man, after all, went 
away swearing that no more would he 
encounter that terrible woman. All the 
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while she was dandling herself in the 
pleased contemplation of the judicious 
axchness, the irresistible a^biUty, the 
diplomatic versatility of her company- 
manners. 

Pedants sometimes get on, almost as 
well as more brainless fools; for they are 

unwitting butts, and selfish man enjoys 
drawing out and laughing in his heart at 
the pretty woman whom he flatters with 
his lips and studies like some academic 
model as she reveals the material loveli- 
ness of a face animated by the excite- 
ment of her own ridiculous prattle. In 
this war the man of the world knows 
that he has the mental and social supe- 
riority, and he is therefore moderately 
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charitable in his cruelty. But patronising 
is the weapon by which folly and stu- 
pidity disarm compassion by paralysing 
wit and worth. The creature who feels 
that he is submitting to being patronised 
is alike discomforted and humiliated, and in 
the bitterness of this thought the utmost 
allvirements of personal grace and beauty 
lose all their attractive power. The victim 
knows that he went into the tyrant's 
house a Hercules, and that he has con- 
sented to put on the petticoats of a vulgar 
Omphale and spin at her capricious bidding. 
With such drawbacks in their giver. 
Lady Foulisville's parties were proverbi- 
ally second-rate. Lions she secured in 
plenty — British and foreign, of all shapes. 
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colours, and sizes — to roar in her over- 
gilded, over-furnished, over-lighted, over- 
draped, over -scented, and over -seated 
drawing-room ; or to batten in her dining- 
room, where there was too much foie- 
gras to leave room for bread and butter, 
and where the young lady who asked for 
lemonade was given her choice of Stein- 
wein or Chambertin. But the Hons, like 
the mistress, were second-rate, and each 
Kon had an acute perception of the de- 
fects of his fellow-beasts, and thought 
himself badly treated at being asked to 
meet such company. The poor Countess 
was never happy enough even to attain 
to the enjoyment of that Bohemian aban- 
don which so often enlivens the reunion 
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of inferior lions when their trysting-place 
is not in Belgravia, and their entertainer 
unknown to Lodge. She herself was so 
respectable, and her husband's deficiencies 
in respectability were so stupid and 

selfish, that the men whose irregularities 
are condoned for gifts of amusing never 
dreamed of crossing her threshold. Her 
disreputables, and they were many, were 
all plausible hypocrites, and she was 
deceived by every one of them. 

The affectionate sympathy of an in- 
dulgent husband might have brought 
some comfort to the poor woman in her 
weary but ineffectual pilgrimage after 
objects in which his advancement, no less 
than her own success, were engaged* 
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Her smart speeches, which she imagined 
were sallies of wit, were intended to 
compensate for her lord's growing stu- 
pidity; and whenever she posed in her 
most affected attitudes as a beauty, it 
was to sustain the credit of a husband 
who possessed so lovely a wife, and not 
to excite the passions of a lover who 
longed after so voluptuous a mistress. 
In fact, it was one of Lady Foulisville's 
failures that she had just missed being a 
very good woman. The evil influences 
to which she had succumbed were innate 
vanity and an after-growth of selfishness, 
rather than any actively bad quaUties; 
while her elevation to a social position 
for which she had been in no way quali 
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£ed by training or early surroundings, 
must be axlmitted in mitigation of a too 
tarsh judgment. A wise and loving con- 
sort would have amended her faults, and 
developed her merits ; but her choice of 
a husband, while it seemed to be the 
beginning of her fortune, was in reality 
the first and greatest of her failures. 
• Anyone who could have been Quixotic 
enough to look for a soft or magnani- 
mous side to Lord Foulisville's character 
might be found knocking at the door of 
Frohsdorf for a programme of Liberal 
policy. Soured at the repeated failures 
of his wife, to which he had himself so 
largely contributed, he stifled any prompt- 
ings of gratitude in his mean breast for 
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her perpetual attempts — failure after 
failure, to be sure, but still courageous 
attempts — to compass his advancement. 
He saw that she had failed as a popular 
beauty, but in appreciating how anxiously 
she had coveted the popularity of looks, 
he resented the action with the sullen 
jealousy of a jaded man of pleasure. 
When he was, by comparison, tolerably 
good-tempered, he would expatiate on 
the dulness of the parties which he was 
always instigating her to make up ; for 
of learning, arts, or science, he had not 
the slightest smattering, and he looked 
on the eminent men who occasionally 
visited his house as so many wandering 
mountebanks. Now and then, however, 
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his displeasure was coarse and insulting. 
When the evening was sacred to poKtics, 
the most voluble declaimers in Eaton 
Pla^ were sometimes disappointed young 
men of advaaced opinions, ex-members of 
the German Parliament of 1848, grizzled 
by years of exile, and fugitive Presidents 
of South American Republics ; or, on 
other occasions, the representatives and 
hangers-on of fallen royalty. Then the 
old intriguer, full of wine aad bile, would 
insist that, for some reason utterly be- 
yond his ken, those detestable Saturdays 
were planned as conspiracies against one 
political party or the other, from each of 
which he still believed himself capable of 
extorting the long -deferred seat in the 

VOL. I. F 
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House of Lords. So he scowled and 
muttered in comers, or else betook him- 
self to that supper-table which alone, of 
all the paraphernalia, was his own de- 
partment, and would alone, we are free 
to add, have been, within its own limits, 
a success if he had not so fer outstripped 
taste in the research of profusion. 

Moreover, he could latterly be hardly 
trusted so to indulge in his own supply 
of wine as not to leave his wife in a con- 
tinual apprehension that the guests would 
perceive that their host was in a condition 
unfitting him for any decent company. 
On one unlucky night, as he was leaning 
against the supper -table persecuting a 
puzzled dowager with more than ques- 
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tionable anecdotes, a Scotch professor, 
famous for his profound essay upon * the 
distinction between emotional mind and 
mental emotion in relation to their forma- 
tive and sympathetic action,' strode up 
to the Earl and stood before him. The 
fuddled old man croaked out, * What do 
you want, sir?' Whereupon the subtle 
doctor, who was on the look-out for such 
a lead, delivered himself of his prepared 
compliment by asking his lordship whether 
he belonged to the family of that emi- 
nent Scotch printer, Robert Foulis, of 
Glasgow, whose exquisite handiwork is 
still so prized by bibliomaniacs. The 
mighty man was too overwhelmed at 
being thus coupled with a tradesman 
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even to swear at his clumsy interrogator. 
He turned his back, and seeking out his 
wife assailed her with coarse abuse in the 
loudest of voices for collecting the scum 
of the earth to insult him in his own 
house. The poor lady held her peace, 
and determined to let the matter drop ; 
but worse was in store for her on that 
unlucky evening, before her guests had 
departed. 

Much as Lady FoulisAille had under- 
gone long before their silver wedding, un- 
feeling as had been the behaviour of the old 
reprobate on many former occasions, it did 
not add to her peace of mind, self-respect, 
or waning hopes of getting on, to over- 
hear, later in the evening, an impudent Sir 
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Miles Brandreth, her own particular toady, 
from whom she expected and had hither- 
to received the most ceremonious defer- 
ence, laughing over his lordship's outburst 
and the lady's discomfiture, with young 
Fiennes and some other pretentious 
youths, and calling the Earl, in tones 
which proved the name to be vernacu- 
lar, * Boozy Fou/ The shock of this dis- 
covery was severe, and it was aggravated 
by the consciousness of certain trans- 
actions between her husband and the of- 
fender, which made it expedient for the 
lady to be deaf to his insults, which 
were, besides, too well founded in truth 
to be met by an indignant denial She 
had her revenge, however, but in a 
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cowardly way, which punished many in- 
nocent sufferers for the offence of a single 
ill-doer, while it left the offender himself 
unconvicted of his outrage agamst social 
decorum. She announced in the Morning- 
Post that her parties had come to an 
end for the year, and in so doing merely 
augmented her own unpopularity by pro-^ 
viding for the waifs and strays of society 
who fed on her ambition and creduUty a 
disagreeable surprise at her inexplicable 
early closing. Society dealt with this, 
blunder as might have been expected. 
Professing sympathisers spread in every 
direction exaggerated stories of ruin 
and proximate flight to the Continent. 
Tradesmen's bills poured in with unex- 
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ampled rapidity, and were qiiickly fol- 
lowed up by visits from the dealers 
themselves, who vehemently averred that 
they had never before really known 
what it was to want money. Even 
Lady Fonlasville's afternoons were made 
miserable from having to be constantly 
finding specious talk to puzzle inquisitive 
visitors. One audacious woman profited by 
the catastrophe by contriving very cleverly 
to insinuate that while other callers were 
besieging Eaton Place to gratify a selfish 
curiosity, she was there to comfort and 
support her kind benefactress. The stroke 
was a complete success, and the adven- 
turess who came in visitor went out 
confidante. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CRUEL SON. 




HE congenial sympathy of children 
sweetens many a bitter cup, and 
it might have cheered the miserable 
fireside of the soured grandees in Eaton 
Place. But even this consolation was 
withheld from them ; for although they 
had an only son, he was bom to cause 
his mother many an hour of bewilder- 
ment, and draw from her eye many a 
tear, and to extract from his father s lips 
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the repeated curse. The pair were too 
much alienated in feeling to talk over 
their common grief, but it seared either 
heart more deeply, because the move- 
ments of that heart were closely veiled 
from the sight of the other spouse. 

All that father or mother had toiled 
for, each most precious object of either's 
ambition — rank, power, political position, 
social success, general adulation — was as 
the whistling of the wind to Lord Kil- 
cormac. A living Minister was to him 
of no more value than a dead dema- 
gogue. He laughed at the Representa- 
tive Peerage, and would not pity the 
peers outside that blessed company, but 
asked, with a great horse laugh, in 
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which market, Smithfield or Covent Gar- 
den, people bought British baronies, and 
what was the quotation. When pressed 
to play his part at the family drums, he 
began to calculate the cubic feet of air 
necessary to maintain healthy respiration; 
and as he was computing, he used to 
stride the length and breadth of the 
drawing-room with his hands buried in 
his trousers' pockets. Had the youth 
been palpably touched in the head, these 
eccentricities might have been pitied and 
forgiven ; but the man had hobbies and 
tastes such as, in his mother's belief, no 
lord before him ever thought of, and 
such as in ten thousand years would 
never raise a commoner into a lord. His 
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whole soul was wrapt in Entomology. 
He was president or vice-president of 
societies without number, and his signa- 
ture was equally well known to the Lin- 
nean Transactions and the outer sheet of 
the Times in the dull season. Once the 
unfilial wretch, when taxed by his mother 
for his unnatural behaviour, actually re- 
torted that he would gladly exchange 
his prospective coronet for a remarkable 
beetle which fed upon the water-lilies 
growing in one of the minor affluents of 
the Orinoco. 

No doubt, as hostess to all the arts, 
all the sciences, and all the politics, the 
Countess of Foulisville ought, if she had 
been disinterestedly logical, to have had her 
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sympathetic comer for her son's favourite 
pursuit. But to demand that she should 
be disinterestedly logical, would have been 
to call upon her to forswear her principles 
of action and to transmute her nature. On 
the contrary, the fact of the aflBnity, 
which existed, with a difference, between 
the scientific studies to which her son 
had devoted himself with a single pur- 
pose, and those which she made be- 
lieve to encourage for her own worldly, 
self-seeking ends, infuriated her against 
the imremunerative pursuits of her off- 
spring. It had come to her ears that 
he had more than once said, that, of all 
persons in the world, the one who ought 
to comfort him in his arduous labours 
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was that parent in whose drawing-room 
he had first learned to reverence men 
of science; and the sarcasm rankled in 
her soul. 

The imnatural young lord did worse 
than indulge in scientific vagaries, — 
he married, at Bradford, the daughter 
of a gentleman who had entertained 
him during the famous Entomological Con- 
gress. Though the heiress of Sir Bryan 
DriscoU would have scintillated with divine 
fury if she had ever heard a word whispered 
against the nobility of her race, she 
had matured in her innermost soul a 
Darwinian theory of Foulisville marriage. 
Her own was, of course, a brilliant and 
imique exception ; and granting that. 
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she was persuaded that the coming 
Foulisville of each generation should only 
BO far study variety in the type of his 
marriage as it consisted in selecting from 
equal specimens of the same exalted 
class. No one, of course, could be 
greater than a Foulisville in himself; 
but greatness might not only condescend 
to match with other greatnesses, but even 
be benefited by a condescension which 
absorbed fresh supplies of its own quality 
from another source. Lady Foulisville's 
pet little ambition had been to become 
mother-in-law of some Lady Clara or 
Lady Elizabeth Kilcormac; for, as she 
said, — by what process of reasoning it 
might puzzle a prelector of logic to de- 
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cipher, — ' an earrs eldest son, you know, 
should many a dnke's or a marquess's 
daughter, and then she does not drop 
her Christian name/ So, when Kilcor- 
mac took to wife a girl whose social 
position was as abstractedly provincial 
as his mothers own, but so inj&nitely 
superior in its incidents as to provoke 
inevitable comparisons to her own dis- 
paragement. Lady Foulisville's jealous 
anger knew no bounds. Her father was 
what, in provincial towns, is termed a 
merchant; so was the father of Lady 
Kilcormac ; but the transactions, no less 
than the reputation, of the Bradford 
magnate were those of a man whose 
name was known and respected in every 
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market in the world, while the once 
Mayor of KilmaUock won his knight- 
hood by unscrupulous electioneering, and 
his means of maintaining that mushroom 
dignity by over-reaching when young, 
and hoarding when old. 

* I'm sure I won't be able to stand 
her ; I'm sure I wiU hate her,' Lady 
Foulisville would whimper, in her native 
dialect, and with a no longer stifled 
brogue. All the while, however, she in- 
wardly comforted her lacerated heart by 
constructing odious pictures of vulgarity, 
affectation, and awkwardness, and thus 
persuading herself that she would after aU 
win society over to her side in reprobat- 
ing so incongruous atn intrusion into the 
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privileged pale. At last, Lady Kilcormac 
came to town, and the gloomy anticipa- 
tions of her mother-in-law fell far short 
of the reality, although the- shape which 
the misfortune took was very different 
from the anticipation. Lady Foulisville's 
hope and intention had been to force a 
grand quarrel, put the vulgar provincial 
openly in the wrong, and appeal to the 
world; then she intended to be magnani- 
mous, and forgive; but conquer at first 
she must and would. 

But Lady Kilcormac could not, and 
would not, be quarrelled with. She was 
so gentle and equable, and she had such 
tact in putting on a convenient obtuse- 
ness, that the most envenomed shafts 
VOL. I. G 
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would dissolve and disappear. Besides, 
the younger lady never would help on a 
scolding match, either by asking indis- 
creet questions on Foulis affairs, and so 
inviting a quarrel, or by blabbing of her 
own family concerns, and thus provoking 
a sneer. She was always dressed well, 
but never so well as to encourage criticism 
by incumng praise. Assisting her hus- 
band as she did in aQ his preparations and 
experiments she never allowed a technicid 
phrase to escape her Kps in the presence 
of her mother-in-law, to whom, since the 
marriage, the great men of entomology had 
become impossible lions. The 'h's' were 
all there, and the dialect absent. 

It cannot be denied that in the mat- 
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ter of looks the daughter-in-law, with all 
her attractive friendliness of face, could 
stand no comparison with the reigning 
peeress, although the difference of years 
was so much in her favour. But even 
this advantage was turned by the proud 
dame into a grievance. Had Lady Kil- 
<5ormac, so she argued, been the beauty, 
and she the dowdy, there would have 
been reason for the social success of the 
younger rival; but as the facts were so 
notoriously in the other direction, such 
mysterious injustice to herself on so wide 
a scale could only exist as a thing to be 
repined at, but not to be explained. 
Even Lady Foulisville did not mould a 
complaint in words so illogical, but her 
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vague and unformed thoughts were as 
nebulaB which decUned to assume any- 
other concrete shape. 

Such .were the reasons, great and 
small — some tragical and others trivial — 
which led Lady Foulisville to yawn in 
weariness of heart. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

A DAUGHTER WANTED. 

NHAPPY Lady FoulisviUe ! Failure 
as a beauty, and failure as a 
wit; with a tippling, unkind husband, 
insect-mad son, and an irreproachable 
daughter - in - law from Bradford I A 
daughter or d9,ughters of her own might 
have done something to redress the 
wrong. People in the country have 
a very limited and erroneous idea of 
the use of daughters. They believe 
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that daughters delight their parents' 
hearts by prudent marriages, or, if 
still unwedded, nurse them in sick- 
ness, cheer them in health, read to 
them when they are sleepy, refresh their 
memories when they are oblivious, keep 
the lists, and fill the invitation cards. 
All these fimctions are xmdeniable ad- 
vantages of the institution ; but still, 
they only represent the surface value of 
daughters. Many girls are, to a mother 

who knows how to make an advantageous 
use of her possessions, alternately foils and 

stepping-stones. When her daughters are 

ugly, the comely matron steps forward in 

well-accentuated contrast ; when they are 

good-looking, the mother possessed of 
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resource and of good sense can easily 
devise concords of dress which proclaim 
her kinship, and lure the unwary on to the 
threadbare compliment of declaring that 
they had taken her for the eldest sister. 

When the girls, however, are pretty, 
and the mother ugly, inventive genius 
finds its widest field for constructing 
brilliant success out of adverse materials. 
Dress is really far more intended for the 
decoration of the ugly than of the 
beautiful. Raiment on the person of 
the beauty only sets off nature, with 
considerable chances of its having a 
directly contrary effect. In fact, the 
proof is absolutely mathematical that, 
granting the necessary existence of the 
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profession of dressmaker, women cannot 
be dressed proportionately to their 
natural beauty. 

A dressmaker works to live. Her 
or his livelihood depends on general 
popularity ; but such popularity can- 
not be general without being levelling 
in its action, — delicate levelling down 
with the lovely, and more ostentatious 
levelling up with the ugly. Such policy 
alike reduces to a minimum the friction 
of the purchaser s vanity, as well as the 
expenditure of thought on the part of 
the purveyor, and raises to a maximiun 
that outlay on * dry goods ' (as the 
Americans call them) on which a principal 
part of the dressmaker's profits depends. 
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These have not even to undertake the 
puny labour of invention, floated as they 
are by the crudely daubed engravings 
in the dress journals from Paris, over 
vsrhich the pure daughters of English 
manor-houses and parsonages gloat, Httle 
weeiling that they are probably admiring 
the effigies of women whose fame for 
viciousness is European. 

Shortly, then, and plainly, * Fashions,' so 
called, are only the introduction of whole- 
sale principles into retail trade. As long as 
each fashion lasts, the dressmaker's inven- 
tion is taxed to the least possible degree ; 
and the sooner and more completely it 
is changed, the more brisk is her market 
in fresh work and in fresh material. 
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The willingly blind fine ladies hurry ta 
rid themselves of their still new dresses 
of the last ordering — so sweet a few 
days before, and so horrid now — and 
never discover how they are offering their 
persons and their husbands' purses a sacri- 
fice for the benefit of trade. With some 
of them it is possible that the money 
might otherwise have been worse spent, 
than in filtering in notable proportions 
into the honest homes of industrious 
poverty. Only let things be known in 
their right aspects, and for arbitress 
of taste let the fine lady write her- 
self purveyor of sustenance to needy 
industry. 

These considerations equally apply in 
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their commercial aspects to the clothing^ 
of the ugly woman; but, speaking artis- 
tically, dress with her should transmute 
and glorify, as it cannot do upon a more 

lovely body. It discovers for ugliness 
its place in the economy of things, as. 
a link in that universal order and har- 
mony in which its own dissight is swal- 
lowed up. The ugly mother, modestly, 
decorously, but richly dressed, constantly 
ranging herself by her lovely daughters^ 
is a sublime spectacle. If she is clever, 
tactical, and agreeable, she may convert 
her deficiency in looks into a positive 
gain by the assurance which her de- 
meanour expresses that she is not vain 
enough to risk a competition in which 
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age ought not to expect to win honour. 
The young men of that superior class 
who dance^ indeed, but do not confine 
themselves to dancing — Foreign Office 
clerks, with something of the diplomatic 
swing; officers who intend some day to 
hold Staff appointments at the Horse 
Guards; members who are rising into 
being rising men; eldest sons who have 
gone into the History School ; well-bom 
foreigners come over for the season, — 
all these social elements can only be 
caught and kept in leading-strings by 
the combination of daughter and mother. 
The girl alone is too unsubstantial, and 
the mother by herself too antique. With 
a well-regulated partnership, the mother's 
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established reputation for beauty will 
often be accepted as evidence of a 
passably looking daughter's attractiveness. 
On the other hand, if the mother be 
ugly and wise, the child may secure a 
husband on the fancied inheritance of 
the parent's mental qualities. 

Upon such obvious material considera- 
tions as the difficulty which the daugh- 
terless matron must always experience 
in forcing her way into crowded ball- 
rooms we need not dwell. With daugh- 
ters, even Lady Foulisville might have 
done something to retrieve herself, for 
at a ball the personaUty of the mis- 
tress of the house is far less impor- 
tant than at a party, and provided 
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that her smile is amiable and her eye 
keen for the provincials who expect to 
have their hands shaken, she never need 
say more than * How d'ye do ? ' Pe- 
dantry and patronising are alike diffi- 
cult in assemblies where to spin roimd 
like teetotums, and to be ranged like 
jam-pots against the waQ, are the re- 
spective amusements of the two distinc- 
tive classes — classes created by the 
eternal distinction of youth and age — 
which make up delighted baJl-goers. 

Lady Foulisville would, if better 
advised, have got hold of a good list, 
and taken society by storm with a suc- 
cessive couple of balls; but, with her 
proclivity for failure, she began with her 
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dreary parties. As she started, so she 
continued with her drums, till these had 
got a bad name, before attempting a ball, 
and naturally she found no one then to 
help her in making it up, and very few 

■ 

to come to it. She tried, as it was, three 
balls in different years, and then aban- 
doned the experiment, out of pocket and 
bitter against Society. Had she had. 
daughters, she might have persevered 
in ball-giving, and at last possibly won 
success. People always respect the 
practical, and a ball-giving mother of 
daughters is credited with meaning 
business. With daughters, too, the hand- 
some Delicia would have won a con- 
tinuous entry to other people's balls, 
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which, season after season, she failed to 
obtain. Her debut was before the "days 
of frisky matrons ; and no one in London 
ever cared to know whether the Irish 
woman of obscure antecedents could or 
would dance. Yet in Dublin Miss Dris- 
coll had been a very popular partner 
even at the Castle Balls, and with the 
fastidious officers of that exclusive age. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



C50NS0LATI0N. 




[EAREST Lady Foulisville, you 
are very tired. Poor, poor dear ! ' 
murmured, in response to the yawn, a 
voice whicli was low, clear, and artifi- 
cially gentle, but so measured and unin- 
flected as to seem rather to proceed 
from some instrument thau from a humau 
mouth. The speaker was a lady of 
middle height and moderate plumpness, 
VOL. I. H 
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with a colourless face, handsome in the 
contour of the brow, and with fine, 
though hard, grey eyes, but coarse and 
heavy in the lower part, which spread 
out at the jaws, like the old caricatures 
which so annoyed Louis Philippe by 
figuring him as a pear. 

This outburst of sympathy was clearly 
expected, and yet it set Lady Foulis- 
TiUe off into an hysterical cry. 'Yes, 
yes, dear Robbins, I am very tired — 
very tired indeed— but I am unhappy 
still more; solitary, baffled, disappointed, 
— and how have I deserved it ? No 
husband, no son ; lefb quite alone ! 
Splendid misery ! Nobody cares for me 
now that I am an old woman ; and I'm 
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sure I've slaved for the world all my 
days.' 

' Only me, dearest —me that care for 
you above all the world/ was the answer 
dropped, as if in a mumble not meant to be 
overheard, by the lady named *Robbins/ 

Miss Bobbins, as politeness constrains 
us to call her, had gradually won her 
way into Lady Foulisville's home and 
heart. 

Originally one of the many literary 
ladies who successively thronged the 
Saturday receptions, needy, ambitious, 
and crafty, she early mastered the details 
of the Countess's second and more arti- 
ficial character, while quite imconscious 
of the Dehcia Driscoll who lay at the 
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bottom, smothered, yet not dead. She 
submitted to be patronised, and she flat- 
tered in return. The rest of her story- 
only repeats once more the commonest of 
histories. She it wm who paid that weU- 
timed visit to the Countess in her great 
social trouble. The grand but desolate 
woman was taken in by the stagy fulsome- 
ness of her flatterer. First she asked her 
on a visit to Eaton Place, and then, not 
without much brutaUty from Lord Fou- 
lisviUe, shown both to Delicia and to 
Miss Robbins — ^by which the bully only 
made the sympathy of the parasite more 
precious to his soUtary wife — succeeded 
in converting her friend's tenancy at 
will of her room into a perpetual lease. 
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Once safely installed, the adroit dame 
took the measure of the lord's foot, and 
by little attentions, never too obtrusively 
rendered, gradually converted his sulky 
toleration into a recognised acceptance of 
her presence as a person who might be 
useful to him, without expecting him in 
retiuTi to put himself out of the way on 
her behalf * My room, my knife, and my 
fork, are all I expect,' she used to repeat. 

* Oh, how I wish I had a daughter !' 
continued Lady FoulisviUe, as if speaking 
to herself, but yet anticipating Robbins's 
commentary. 

* Providence disposes all things for 
the best,' sententiously responded the 
satellite, who could not quite make out 
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what this sudden loosening of the bitter 
waters portended, and had accordingly to 
talk in proverbs. 

* Oh, yes, very likely ; but I wish I 
had a daughter. It is so lonely. I will 
have a daughter ! ' shrieked Delicia, sud- 
denly jumping up, and slapping herself as 
only an excited Irishwomaa could think of 
doing in the sobering air of Eaton Place. 

Miss Robbins, who was thoroughly 
English, and very decorous in her social 
demeanour, found her breath fairly taken 
away by what was to her an impre- 
cedented and inexplicable outburst on 
her friend's part. Those who had known 
Lady Foulisville longer, had generally 
found cause to recollect that the Milesian 
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blood occasionally boiled over as for a 
few moments the genuine Delicia Driscoll 
reappeared. But Miss Robbins's a<5quaint- 
ance was of only about three years' 
standing, and the extreme intimacy much 
shorter, and it happened that one of 
these comet-like visits of the old nature 
had never recurred in her presence. She 
fancied she had keys to all the chambers 
of her friend's mind, and she suddenly 
discovered that there was one closet 
which she could not open, nor measure 
its capacity. It was not, therefore, won- 
derful that she was thoroughly taken 
aback when she foimd, as she thought, 
the clue of her poUcy snapping in her 
hand. Had she really known her ^be- 
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lov3 Delicia/ as she was wont period- 
ically, but not too often, to call the 
Countess, she would have been aware 
that these outbursts, judiciously treated, 
were the most harmless and evanescent 
exhibitions possible, as a light and sneer- 
ing laugh was enough to drive Lady 
Foulisville back upon her cold and selfish 
second nature. Instead of acting with 
this calm wisdom, the usually cautious 
Robbins hazarded an inquiry, in a tone 
in which curiosity and concern were so 
strongly mingled as to bring home to 
the now roused Countess the suspicion 
that she must have said something very 
remarkable to have provoked an ap- 
proach to criticism from the woman who 
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had never before ventured on anything 
but cat-like acquiescence, — 

*But, dearest, dear Delicia, how will 
you get a daughter? — I really do not 
quite imderstand you/ 

This inopportune appeal, jerked at 
Lady Foulisville in the acme of her wild 
fit, led to a very unexpected reply. 

*Sure, and how am I to get a 
daughter ? As if I hadn't got a daughter 
already — my dear son's wife, whom I treat 
like a brute baste !' 

Bobbins was more than staggered. 
Lady Kilcormac coming in would be 
Miss Bobbins going out, for both the 
son and his wife distrusted, dreaded, and 
detested the favourite ; and she knew 
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that they did so. She rapidly gathered 
up her wandering wits, and said with 
deliberation, 'But, my dear Lady Foulis- 
ville, consider the liabilities — the lady 
who is looking forward to take your 
place/ 

These words, as she perceived at 
once, had all the mischievous effect 
which their author intended. Had she 
been contented with this easy victory, 
it would in the future have been well 
for her, while the events which came 
crowding in upon the family of Foulis 
never would have taken place in the 
strange sequence of their actual fulfil- 
ment. But Miss Robbins's evil genius 
prompted her to follow up her advantage 
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by advancing a counter-suggestion, with 
which she fancied that Lady Foulisville's 
jealous nature never would close, while 
her offering it would create in her own 
behalf, and on her Mend's mind, the im- 
pression of disinterested devotedness to 
the comfort of one whose home was so 
cheerless. 

* I wonder,' said she, after a little 
pause, *that you have never thought of 
adopting some yoimg lady. It is, you 
know, such an advantage to anybody, 
however highly placed and distinguished, 
however honoured and beloved, to be a 
chaperon. Society is so large, you know. 
At some houses, at some of the best, the 
most fashionable houses, they grudge ask- 
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ing any but the daacers. I have always 
said that it was very bad taate and im- 
proper, but they are not likely to listen 
to an old-fashioned body like me; and it 
would be too shocking, dear Delicia, if 
you found yourself shut out of their 
houses, because you are not a chaperon/ 

Well did the hypocrite know that 
Lady Foulisville was already shut out ; 
but, with all her cunning, she had not 
grasped how deeply the iron of that 
exclusion had entered into the lonely 
woman's soul, because she did not appre- 
ciate how radical the exclusion was. Her 
mistake arose from her having allowed 
herself to be too much dazzled by the 
second-rate splendours of Eaton Place. 
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She had never been in any really 
first-rate house, and as her own vulgar 
nature never resented patronage, she had 
been slow to enter into the feelings of 
other guests, or to realise that the grand 
lady who gave those briUiant receptions 
and sumptuous suppers was all the time 
being laughed at by the herd which she 
had driven into her pound. In fact, in 
the earher days of her acquaintance that 
supper was of much material importance 
to the adventuress, and her thankfulness 
at getting the sustenance overmastered 
her powers of general observation. So, 

while she gradually appreciated her pa- 
troness's failure as a material or statis- 
tical fact, she looked on the Countess of 
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Foulisville rather as a defeated leader 
than as an unacknowledged pretender 
to leadership. In blundering out those 
words she had touched a cord of which 
she did not suspect the existence. 

*True, Robbins, every word of what 
you say. I have long, very long felt, 
long indeed before I ever knew you, that 
society was not doing me justice, because 
I had nobody to take out — ^no girls for 
the mothers to scheme after and the 
men to spoon. This sha'n't be so. I'll 
follow your advice, and get my girl, 
— by the holy poker, I wiU ! ' again 
slapping herself; * and my Lady Kil- 
cormac wiU see that it's long she'll be 
waiting to step into my shoes. She 
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won't be dancing over my grave in a 
jiffey, rU waxrant.' 

Again Delicia DriscoU lived, and 
Robbins inwardly shuddered; for though 
the girl unnamed was not a known and 
open foe, as the Kilcormacs had declared 
themselves to be, yet she was certain to 
be in the present a rival, and in the 
future possibly a supplanter. The para- 
site's only resource, if her friend — ^who 
must, she thought, have gone rather mad 
— farther pressed the notion, would be to 
suggest the stupidest and most pliable 
creature she could think of. 

She was not long kept from giving 
shape to her idea, for the lady, in 
whom the old nature kept rising higher 
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and higher, turned quickly on her 
with, — 

' Well, now, who's the girl to be ? 
Why d'ye stand gaping and jabbering 
like a big fool, and won't tell me the 
girl?' 

'What do you say, dear DeUcia, to 
Mary Burton?' 

*Mary Bxurton! Why, she's as tall 
as Goliath, and as stupid as your grand- 
mother. She'd be grinning like a bom 
idiot over my head, and making all the 
young men jeer at her ape's tricks.' 

'Why not, then, Isabella Travis?' 

' Pert little shrimp ! Why, my dear 
Robbins, your brain is addled to-day ; 
you do propose such horrid girls. I 
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have it, though; I know the girl — Meriel 
FoTilis shall come to me/ 

*But would her mother ever consent? 
All that you have so often told me of 
her convinces me what a particular and 
independent dame she is; and I have 
heard you say, dearest, that Lord Foulis- 
ville never could get on with his brother. 

'We can only see/ 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ADOPTION. 




ISS BOBBINS Uttle knew that 

she had unwittingly set the 

match to a train long laid in the mind 

of Lady Fonlisville, whose confidential 

friend she fancied herself, while she was 

all the time her confidante only. Her 
vanity had blinded her to the obvious 

fact that she had been raised to her pre- 
sent dignity by circumstances in which 
her own merits might have done little 
for her, had it not been for the accident 
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of Sir Miles Brandreth's disgrace. So far, 
however, as Lady Foulisville did fondle 
her, this kindness — superficial and selfish 
as it might be — ought to have put her 
more upon her guard, proceeding as it 
did from the flickering, intermittent, but 
never quite extinguished craving after 
maternity, as the Countess understood 
maternity to be — namely, patronising in 
excelsis. 

Patronising was the besetting sin of 
this vain Irishwoman. The seeds of it 
were bom in her, but they might never 
have sprouted had not she climbed that 
pinnacle of what, with all her failures, 
was to the daughter of the Kilmallock 
tradesman a remarkable elevation of 
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worldly greatness, and one for which she 
was quite untrained. The world ap- 
peared to her as the one great thing 
which, in her magnificence, she was 
bound in the natural order of things to 
patronise as an entirety. But the world 
was complex, and of its many elements 
each was patient of its own kind of 
subsidiary patronage. 

A husband, who was not Foulisville, 
or else a child, who was not Kilcormac, 
would, . she often dreamed, have been a 
being which she could have patronised 
with some additional tenderness for the 
object of that process. Had she been 
the childless wife of an ajffectionate 
husband, he would have absorbed all her 
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available stock of domestic patronising, 
and been to her child as well as spouse. 
But tied as she was to the sot, still 
more selfish than herself, whom she had 
taken as her lord because he was *My 
lord ; ' mother of a son whom she could 
not understand nor appreciate, and against 
whose wife she was imreasonably, and 
therefore irreconcilably prejudiced ; and 
destitute of any daughter, she could only 
find such a makeshift as the parasite. 
Miss Robbins, on whom to bestow some- 
thing of those attentions which she mis- 
took for a mother s love. 

Thus dimly, and in the distance, the 
imsubstantial phantom of an adopted 
daughter would more and more often 
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float through the solitary Delicia's visions 
of the night. In the day-time, too, 
when she saw the tables of her friends 
strewn with big cards inviting Lady 
this, and Mrs. that, with daughter or 
daughters, to meet Highnesses Imperial, 
Royal, and Serene, at houses which were 
never open to her, and one perchance 
might say that she had got leave to bring 
a niece instead of a child, the thought of 
her utter loneliness would rise before the 
Countess with black distinctness. Still 
she never mustered com^e nor found the 
opportunity to give utterance to the pro- 
ject till upon this memorable afternoon, 
when Robbins, like the Eastern fisherman, 
unknowingly opened the chest from which 
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the genie rose a vapour and hardened into 
a monstrous giant. 

There was, in fact, a special cause at 
work which had notably contributed both 
to the Countess's lassitude and to the 
excitement into which she worked herself. 

A slight to which she had been sub- 
jected a few days previously had raised 
the flame of her discontent to a white 
heat, and in no little degree contributed 
to the collapse under which she was 
sufiering. No one who claims to be 
fashionable can have so soon forgotten 
the thrill of pleased excitement which ran 
through English society a few years ago, 
when the telegraph flashed the news that 
the Micado of Japan and his imperial 
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spouse were actually upon their road to 
leaxn their lessons of civilised enjoyment 
in the cities of the Western World. 

At the same time some other dis- 
tinguished personages, who were mere 
European Christians — the Palatine of the 
Rhine, the King and Queen of Yvetot, 
and the hereditary Prince of Neustria — 
found their way to England only to be 
subjected to the painfiil discovery that 
m competition with the tawny Asiatics 
they were only fit to be reserved as 
consolation prizes foir the failures and 
parvenus of fashionable society. 

These had been invited to Eaton Place, 
where they were fited and petted by 
Lady FoulisviUe, with smiles on her face 
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and envy at her heart at the unaccountable 
unwillingness of those who conducted the 
Micado to let him honour her reception 
with his august presence. At last the 
general furore reached a climax. The 
young Duke of Merioneth (nephew of the 
Earl's intended father-in-law, who only left 
daughters) and his spritely bride, tired 
of the staid, old family house in Hamilton 
Place, had bought and thrown together 
the two most eligible lots in the newly- 
laid-out Plantagenet Road. There they 
constructed a gorgeous palace, under 
the personal inspection of M. Viollet 
le Due, who had been, with much diffi- 
culty, coaxed over from Paris to carry 
out a masterpiece of architectural pomp. 
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Granite, brick, and terra cotta, cunningly 
counterchanged, adorned the exterior — 
for carved stone was eschewed in dread of 
London smoke. Inside, the carpets were 
Cashmere shawls, and the curtains were 
the work of the nimble needles of the 
* Lady Associates of Noble Embroidery ' — 
a Society which the Duchess had honoured 
by becoming its patroness : a meritorious 
enterprise, and one which proved a toler- 
able financial success to its shareholders, al- 
though Philistine purchasers would grudg- 
ingly compare the cost of these high art 
productions of industrious gentlewomen 
with the cost of similar articles purveyed 
by vulgar shopkeepers. The apartments 
were designed and fitted so as to repro- 
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duce the history of those great races of 
Northmen and Franks, from whom the 
Longespees exultingly traced their descent. 
There was the Vikings' Hall, the Mero- 
vingian Staircase, lined with fauteuils de 
Dagohert, the Carlovingian Gallery, arcaded 
in imitation of the Dom at Aachen, the 
Ante-chamber of Rollo, the Banqueting- 
room of Francis I., and the Saloon of 
Louis the Great. The Duchess was a 
M'Corquodale, so the Armoury of the Clans 
was also paraded in spite of the incon- 
gruity. All these spacious apartments led 
up to a mysterious decagonal sanctum of 
small capacity, windowless, and closed in 
the daytime, but not unventilated ; while 
at night lamps of translucent onyx half 
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revealed panels of Russian niello, separated 
by malachite pilasters, encrusted with clus- 
ters of camelian and amethystine fruit. 
Troublesome critics inquired what this 
Muscovite extravagance had to do with 
Franks and Northmen ; but their curiosity 
was satisfied by a literary Queen's Counsel, 
who reminded them that the founder of 
the Hodgkinson's fortimes had been in 
the Russian trade. 

The completion of this extravagant 
pile and the visit of the Micado happened 
to coincide, so the house-warming was to 
be a £&te — a ball and more than a ball — 
given in his especial honour, but, at the 
same time, intended to sweep in the 
Yvetots and the Palatine ; all the royalties, 
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in fact, but his Highness of Nenstria. He 
too would have been included, but ihe 
etiquettes of London, ai^d the results of a 
foolish speculation at Newmarket, proved 
so irksome to him, that he had taken a 
convenient occasion to fly in the dead of 
the night to Paris, after posting a bundle 
of tradesmen's bills to his banker's, who 
smiled grimly, and tore them up. 

The f(§te was not to be one of those 
vulgar gatherings, for which the visiting- 
book is handed over to the domestic secre- 
tary, and cards fly abroad by the hundred. 
The list for this party was picked and 
sifted, and signified the brevet, not of the 
world, but of the Merioneths, whose claim 
to pass their censorship upon their equals 
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was undisputed in presence of the calm 
assurance with which they ignored the pos- 
sibility of any one disputing their right. 

Society, in a spasm of selfish curiosity, 
decided that in respect of the entertain- 
ment, exceptional as this one was to be, 
pride could have no place. Invitations 
might be begged for, fought for, scrambled 
for, intrigued for. The form of these 
invitations denoted the unusual character 
of the event, for they were no common 
cards, but real folded notes, headed with 
a charming woodcut of Barmouth House, 
while they stated that the Duke and 
Duchess of Merioneth would esteem it a 
high favour if so-and-so would assist them 
to entertain His Majesty the Micado and 
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his august spouse, with a postscript recit- 
ing the other royalties who were expected. 
The matrons whom the graceful fic- 
tion of the entertainers had associated 
with them in the honours of the feast 
were treated with distinguished honour, 
not to say petted and spoiled. Each 
found her own seat allotted to her, with 
the intimation that she might exchange 
as she pleased, for there was room for 
every chaperon. Each also was made 
happy with a bouquet of rarest orchids, 
contained in a holder of silver filigree; 
while the young ladies had to be content 
with tuberose and stephanotis, encased in 
china. Consummate tact was shown in 
the distribution of the few selected old 
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maids, some being ranked as brevet 
matrons, and others treated as still upon 
the roll of young ladies. 

The greatest of the great were at the 
show, and came in time, and not a rela- 
tion of the Longespees, however uncon- 
spicuous, was forgotten, only excepting 
those with whom the young couple had 
quarrelled. His scared wife hung on the 
arm of Sir Plimiley Tregelles, the fortu- 
nate contractor; and Dick Reynolds, the 
popular enactor of burlesque, elbowed the 
peerage. Only Lord and Lady Foulisville 
were overlooked, uninvited, absent, al- 
though they and the Merioneths left re- 
ciprocal cards upon each other, and, as 
the Countess spitefully recollected, she 
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had invited both to her recent royal party. 
The truth was that the Dnke, early left 
an orphan, had been tended with a 
mother's care by his cousin, several years 
his senior. Lady Dorinda, then happily 
married to a Suffolk squire of imimpeach- 
able character, country tastes, and, coimt- 
ing in his wife's dower, of sufficient income. 
In her confidences the good lady had often 
declared herself fortimate at having 
escaped a degrading aUiance with the 
profligate Foulisville; so the boy im- 
bibed a deep prejudice against the worth- 
less peer, which he now found a easy 
means of gratifying. But to Lady FouUs- 
ville the rudeness was inexplicable. Con- 
scious as she was, when she went to the 
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altar^ fA the disreputaUe dkaracter of her 
hm^band 8 bachelor life, the moie acaodar 
1//US featuies of the Meriooeth engage- 
roent had never been revealed to the 
exulting Delicia. All she knew was that 
Lady Dorinda had nearly forestalled her 
in her coronet. So she set down her ex- 
iAmimi from Barmouth House to that 
mysterious conspiracy against her social 
[Kisition^ which, in her angry craze, she 
liarl be^an to imagine had its ramifications 
in every direction, and was entered into 
by ail who called themselves her friends. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DECISION. 



A 




jT might have been imagined that 
Lady Fonlisville's rejection from 
Barmouth House would have opened Miss 
Robbins's eyes to the ambiguous social 
standing of her patroness. It did shake her 
belief for a short time. But her suspicions 
were dissipated as she feU back upon the 
bitterness of partisanship, to which she 
was incited by the way in which the 
Countess received the humiliation. Lady 
Foulisville had never vet bestowed her 
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y^'ixjx^ ouuucwuot xq^'jiL 1jl«! new TrmTmiBiftj 
iftud pridt juyv iargeBr ecarcidbtniBd li© 
jr^x>!!n: Lfti h2j^:. Su, iLiSuead of m- 
cLmjj^jli^ Juu l««Tri«rrr,atiaiis crrer Lsr &b- 
upjyjijjtjju^:,-^. «Jjtt gave xnihridled Eoorffe 
Vj ^zjj}*A3i^'jjj of eomieoiqji: sa iLe -vridoed 
lavWjjjiftjjsJt f^ xht prepoBtiercras pe^d, ibr 
wi^i/rij^ hj tJ'utL tLere -wafe ^luiplf* fcimdalioii. 
TiMffr*:^ y^'iih ufAhiiifc in all tLis to make 
Mb»^ li/AAAtth H^iHi^bct any growiiig coldness, 
f/yf ij^/j i:^Hif\f:»^>itfifYiiii^ attentions of her * own 
hitlUchx* w<?re htill under the control of the 
^fruU^ and vanity of the ^ver, and the 
^fiklrotiitm liii^l never yet thought it expe- 
iWattt to o|X5n to her thrall the cupboards 
in which the Foulii* skeletons were kept. 
To m^y the trutli, Miss Kobbins was some- 
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times in the habit of just a little overdoing 
it. The Countess never consciously per- 
ceived this mistake, but she was often 
secretly oppressed and driven back upon 
herself, when a more natural demeanour 
would have lured her forward. Robbins 
had, indeed, often heard how Lord Fouhs- 
ville's scampish brother had been killed 
soon after his marriage with an English 
heiress. She also knew that his widow 
was quietly bringing up their posthumous 
daughter upon her own acres in an 
English county ; still she had never 
thought of ferreting out Lady Foulisville's 
feelings about relations whom she very 
seldom saw, and only occasionally men- 
tioned. Miss Robbins was sufficiently 
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ii^iA^nnU^siiUm which appeared as strange 
tm ii mm muhlmt and unexpected, to 
m\n\it IImi KJrl, made the schemer feel 
lik» i>im NiuldarJy called upon to fight 
\\\ {\m iliii'k HgaiuBt an unknown foe. 
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Matters had been bad enough on the 
previous evening, but the situation had 
grown ten times more perilous when, upon 
the Mowing moming, Robbins found 
that the Countess had not, as she had 
hoped, slept off a passing fancy, but was, 
on the contrary, more bent than ever 
upon proposing to her sister-in-law to 
lend her daughter to her for some indefi- 
nite time. 

Almost before the companion had time 
to ask Lady Foulisville how she had 
slept, she was called on to assent to the 
advantage which it would be to the sud- 
denly beloved niece, that, under the 
chaperonage of her aunt, she might enjoy 
a fuller measure of gay society than her 
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mother — confirmed rustic as she was — 
had made herself competent to provide. 
Bitterly did Robbins then recollect how, 
in the earliest days of her acquaintance- 
ship in Eaton Place, at a very dull 
drum. Lady Foulisville had asked her to 
look after her sister-in-law's supper, as 
she was only in town for a day or two. 
It was as a nightmare now to her to think 
that just because she fancied that Mrs. 
Foulis must be heavy in hand, as being, 
by the Countess's description, a confirmed 
rustic, that the rebellious delegate had 
said as little as she could to her charge, 
and rid herself as fast as possible of an 
unwelcome encumbrance. Had she but 
known then what was in store, she could 
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have cringed, she could have pumped, she 
could have wheedled, she could have 
taken possession. Vainly she sought com- 
fort in reasoning that at that time she 
was young to the house and its ways, 
and that her blunder came of inexperi- 
ence — not stupidity. At a later period 
of her toadyship, so unusual an attention 
shown by the Countess to an infrequent 
visitor would have aroused her suspicions, 
and she would have acted with due discri- 
mination. Still, all these thoughts were 
poor consolation ; she had had her chance, 
and had lost it. She had done worse 
than lose it, for she had misused it. 
Her conscience told her that she had 
been rude to Mrs. Foulis, and she 
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ttH ffore that the fflster-in-law would 
not have forgotten her impertmence, and 
had probably gone on hating her for iL 
Such behaviour to the ^mil/s nearest 
relation was^ she now felt, intolerable 
All the guidance which was left to her 
was the conviction to which her self- 
interest prompted her, that Meriel Foulis, 
or any other girl, if an inmate of the 
FouUsville family, must be her rival, and 
ought by any means to be kept away. 
Her first argument in opposition to the 
project was well conceived. 

* I am sure, my dearest Delicia, that 
I should most heartily rejoice at any 
change which would give you additional 
pleasure; but are you quite sure how 
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dear Lord Foulisville might take it? He 
is, you koow, not quite so young or so 
strong as he was, and elderly gentlemen 
are apt sometimes to be a little parti- 
cular, and don't like to be put out of 
their usual ways ; and Lord Foulisville is 
occasionally — forgive me for saying any- 
thing so shocking to you — sometimes a 
little trying.' 

If the whole incident had been to 
Robbins a surprise, what she got as her 
answer was the climax of her astonish- 
ment. 

* Make yourself easy, my dear ; I've 
settled all that. I've been to Lord F., 
and told him all, and he says he 
thoroughly approves. He'd seen little 
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of, and never done what he wanted for, 
his poor brother Jack, scapegrace as he 
was, — you know, he always called him 
Jack, though he was Augustus; so now 
he would be glad to make it up to the 
poor feUow by doing something kind to 
his daughter/ 

This was quite true ; the one kindly 
comer in Lord Foulisville's heart had 
been reserved for the brother who was 
so little deserving of any affection, and 
who soon quarrelled with his benefactor ; 
and on his dreadfully sudden death, 
Lord Foulisville, who had shortly before 
refiised to see him, felt that he ought 
to do something ; but he could not 
think what. At that time, however, 
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the Earl himself was much troubled 
with money difficulties, and in the 
months which elapsed between Jack's 
death and Meriel's birth, he had foimd 
vexations enough of his own to bother 
his brain, and to effiice the image of 
Jack ; so that he had, in fact, never 
connected Mrs. Foulis's child with his 
affectionate but transitory resolve. 

His former feelings had not, however, 
escaped his wife's observation ; so she 
judiciously began the conversation by 
some retrospective sentimentality, which 
very much astonished the Earl, over 
poor Jack, and so led him round to her 
point. Besides his love for his brother. 
Lord Foulisville, as an Irishman, was 
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very clannish, and, as the head of the 
House of Foulis, especially penetrated 
with the greatness and the wrongs of 
his distinguished race. So he gave that 
ready permission to his wife to take out 
Meriel Foulis, over which he might have 
demurred had she suggested inviting one 
of the Ladies de Bohim, or even, imder 
other circimistances, a Longespee. 

Still Robbins did produce some effect, 
as she conviQced Lady Foulisville that it 
would be more prudent, in the interests 
of her own scheme, not to plunge at once 
into what would have been a virtual 
offer of life-adoption hazarded to a yoimg 
person of whose character and affections 
she knew so little. The judicious plan 
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would be simply to begin by inviting 
her niece to pay a long, but terminable 
visit to Fontarabia, whither the family 
intended to go at the close of the 
season. They had been there in the 
preceding simmaer, after an absence of 
two or three years, and had taken Miss 
Bobbins with them ; so she felt that she 
would have the advantage of finding her- 
self at home in a place where the yoimg 
visitor would be a perfect stranger. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHILD HEIRESS. 




T this point, we must again in- 
terrupt the consecutive current 
of our narrative, and go back to the 
days when our sovereigns were kings. 
We shall traverse our ground as quickly 
as we can ; but without the retrospect 
which we shall take, it would be impos- 
sible to appreciate the respective positions 
of two sisters-in-law who had hitherto 
been living so far apart, and whose 
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respective lives seemed to have taken 
very widely differing departiu*es. 

We shall have to remove the scene 
of our story awhile from Eaton Place and 
the purple mountains of Ballybanagher- 
more, and invite all who are interested 
in this simple narrative to accompany us 
to a country house pleasantly seated 
among the rolling meadows and woody 
hedgerows of a south Midland county in 
England. 

The last Squire Curteis, of Yaxley, 
was master of an imperturbable temper, 
and singularly free from either ambition 
or jealousy. When we add to these 
merits that he had good health, a 
stately, florid presence, an unfailing ap- 
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petite, and a ringing, cheery voice, while 
he shook hands all round with a grip 
which made deUcate fingers tingle, rode 
well to hoimds, and kept up that open- 
door hospitality which really costs the 
man of limited avocations very little in 
money or trouble, because it is so evenly 
continuous, we have said enough to ex- 
plain why it came about that he was in 
his day the best good fellow and most 
popular country gentleman of half a 
coimty. None of his neighbours reasoned 
out the fact that he was, at bottom, 
sluggish in intellect, and weak of pur- 
pose ; for, as he never had a lawsuit, 
and possessed a property which gave 
him enough to Uve on, with his simple 
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tastes and natural antipathy to vicious 
indulgences, the more feeble side of his 
nature was never exposed to the tempt- 
ations from which his mental powers 
might not have saved a differently 
constituted physique. Like other weiak 
men, too, he was obstinate, and that 
defect passed for consistency in public 
life among those who thought as he 
did. 

Besides, the Squire shone by com- 
parison with the two preceding gene- 
rations of the family of Curteis, of 
whom alone the neighbourhood had ever 
heard. His grandfather was a prosper- 
ous Turkey merchant, who invested his 
money in land, and by a politic mar- 
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riage with a lady in not quite her first 
youth, daughter of the great Earl who 
was then Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
took immediate brevet rank among the 
notables of his shire. But he was a 
hard man, who strove to conceal a defi- 
cient pedigree by a superabundance of 
haughtiness, and he was appreciated ac- 
cordingly in social life by the squires, to 
whom, on the contrary, the daughter 
of the Lord-Lieutenant was the object of a 
legitimate respect, which they balanced by 
politely detesting her husband. 

The only son of the couple was a 
nonentity, who was not unpopular only 
because no one thought at all about 
him. His biography may be simuned up 
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in three monosyllables — Gout and Port 
Wine; Dawdle and Dress described his 
wife, and the only evidence that either 
had ever lived was the survival of sons 
and daughters, two of the former making 
their way to, and dying in, India, and 
three girls marrying well, as the neigh- 
bours described their choice in husbands, 
without knowing much of the matter, 
and caring less. By the side of these 
forefathers, the eldest son, the dear old 
Squire, shone in radiant contrast. The 
essential sluggishness of his character 
and the coldness of his temperament 
were shown in what a partial world 
thought the caution, but which was 
really the stupidity, with which he 
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passed by beauty after beauty, fortune 
after fortune, great connection after great 
connection, sweet ingenue after sweet in- 
genue, — one more ready than another to 
dare for him the troubles of house- 
keeping and the infliction of a silly and 
jealous maiden sister, in order to take 
the domestic reins at Yaxley. 

At last, in later middle age, he 
stumbled into a complication of polite 
sentences, which, to his surprise, were 
taken as a proposal by a girl, estimable, 
no doubt, and thoroughly respectable in 
her connections, but far gone in con- 
sumption. He was at iirst unable to see 
the force of his expressions, but as the 
lady's brother, a pert officer of Militia^ 
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said that no man of honoiu* could have 
two opinions about them, Mr. Curteis 
capitulated, and went to church. His 
wife's brief married life closed within 
two or three years after the birth of an 
only daughter. Strange as it may seem, 
with a marriage so contracted, the poor 
lady's death, in no long time afterwards, 
was the cause of bringing down to the 
grave the colossal frame of her widower, 
in sheer surprise and blank despair at a 
catastrophe to the imminence of which 
he, of all the world, had alone been 
blind. Married at first by accident, his 
good nature and the force of habit, — 
always so strong with him, — had made 
him sincerely love the poor, pale, queru- 
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Ions invalid who was fading away by his 
fireside. At the last he was carried off by 
an illness which, although rapid, left him 
time to provide both for the custody of the 
person of his child and for the settlement 
of the property to which she succeeded. 
For guardians he made, in the first 
place, the worst, but the most obvious 
selection, which it was in his power to 
do, by taking the only near relation 
then aHve, with whom he had been on 
terms of constant intimacy, his maiden 
sister. Miss Harriett Curteis, a shrivelled, 
elderly damsel, who had been the house- 
keeper of his bachelor life and his wife's 
companion. The theoretic primness of 
this lady's sentiments and the suspicious 
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jealousy with which she exacted from 
high and low the deference due to her 
distinguished position, oddly contrasted 
with girUsh extravagance of dress, un- 
bridled incontinence of tongue, and an 
insatiable spirit of flirtation. These 
qualities impelled her, in whatever com- 
pany, or under whatever circumstances, 
she might find herself, to seize hold of 
and detain any luifortunate man who 
might be weak or ignorant enough to 
venture within sound of her piping call. 
Her own character, as she presented it, 
was the embodied 'whole duty of man;' 
but the stranger on whom she had cast 
her spell, must have gone off* with the 
suspicion that he had strayed into a 
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land where man knew not honesty, nor 
more than one woman virtue. 

Once upon a time, the Bishop had, 
upon his visitation, imwarily accepted the 
old Squire's hospitable invitation to meet 
his clergy at limcheon at Yaxley, instead of 
risking the very indifferent fare wHch the 
vniage inn .could offer. There was much 
at that time to trouble serious minds, 
and the accomplished prelate had, with 
great painful ness, prepared a confidential 

« 

word in season to offer on so propitious 
an occasion to his brethren, in supple- 
ment of his more formal charge. Mr. 
Curteis was not yet married; so, of 
course, the chief guest had to give his arm 
to Miss Harriett, and sit next to her. 
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It was at the period of Queen Caroline's 
trial; and the spinster chose that scan- 
dalous event as the theme with which 
to entertain right reverend ears. The 
Bishop at all times hated scandal, and, 
courteous as he was, he was no lady's 
man, and quite unversed in the fine art 
of badinage over risky ground. Above all, 
he felt how incongruous the topic was 
to what he had said and was going to 
say. Still Miss Harriett, as his hostess, 
was for the moment his commanding 
oflSicer. He would be troubled with a 
short cough, and pull out his handker- 
chief, he would fidget on his seat, or 
deprecatorily creak the leg of his chair, 
and still the vivacious virgin was ready 
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with some fresh inquiry as to his view 
of the credibility of the evidence, the 
probabilities of such shameless behaviour 
on the part of a lady of such exalted 
birth, the sincerity of Mr. Brougham, the 
supposed feelings and motives of the 
King, the effect which the proceedings 
might have on pubUc morality and loy- 
alty, and twenty similar demands, in a 
low, shriU voice, which interrupted all 
other conversation. 

His lordship could see the clergy 
swallowing smiles and looking at each 
other, and he felt more and more keenly 
that this was not the most wholesome 
after-piece to his charge. He not only 
dreaded that the Queen's trial might 
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edge out the remembrance of his moni- 
tions from the ingenuous minds of the 
assembled flock, but he felt that the 
time was slipping away for his own in- 
tended supplement. So he grew scarlet 
in striving to parry the questions, and 
the more he parried the more Miss Har- 
riett pressed, untU, some time after his 
carriage had been announced, a glance at 
his watch showed that he would be in- 
fallibly late at the Lord-Lieutenant's, 
fifteen miles off*, where a large party of 
the principal people of the county had 
been asked to meet him. All that was 
left to him was to jump up, and very 
hastily take leave of the clergy in words 
quite different from those which he had 
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been meditating, chiefly consisting, as 
they did, in some excuses which every- 
body appreciated, as a flimsily veiled 
reference to the Duchess's known ill- 
temper when her company kept her ex- 
alted self waiting for dinner. 

Lucy Ciuteis's other guardian was the 
Squire's second cousin and friend, Mr. 
Robert Featherston, known all round the 
country as Bob Featherston. We cannot 
better describe him than by saying that 
he was a younger counterpart of the 
Squire himself, bom in a later genera- 
tion. The only difference was that Mr. 
Featherston had an occasional tang in 
his temper. Besides, he was not so rich 
a man ; and his residence, Warbury Lodge, 
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situated a few miles off, on the outskirts 
of the principal town of those parts, was 
a villa compared with Yaxley. Between 
the older and the younger man there 
was deep and genuine, though unde- 
monstrative, English affection; and he 
received his share of the charge of the 
young treasure as if she were a gift 
from heaven. To be sure, if there was 
one person whom he detested more than 
another, it was that *old cat,' Miss 
Harriett; but he swallowed even this 
aversion in view of his new responsibili- 
ties. He was also trustee of the property, 
in concert with the family lawyer, Mr. 
Swettenham; but the Squire indicated 
that in this he desired his professional 
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adviser to have the ruling voice, although 
Featherston's name was placed first. The 
property, as Mr. Swettenham was wont 
to boast, was * strictly tied up/ although 
he decHned to explain that it was so by 
the ordinary settlement of a life interest 
to the young lady and to her husband, 
with remainder to their son or sons, if 
any, and, failing them, to the daughters 
in succession. 

Miss Harriett, from her thorough 
incompetency and distaste for the office 
of an educator, proved to be a less 
mischievous one than if she had been, 
with the same intellect, just a little 
more conscientious and less fussy. In 
plain English, she left her charge to 
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run wild ; and Lucy Curteis, contrary 
to what might have been expected in 
a child so handled, proved to be not 
so very bad a governess to herself. She 
had her father's robust constitution and 
equable temper; and running about, as 
she did, in all weathers, she was the 
picture of rustic health; and not so 
uncomely either, with her person of 
medimn height and plumpness; her oval 
face, slightly embrowned and ruddy 
withal ; mobile mouth, from which issued 
a voice which could lead the hymn on 
Sunday and halloo the dogs on Monday 
with the same clear, incisive ring ; fiill 
eyes of a light brown hue, which sparkled 
under eyebrows clearly marked, without 
VOL. I. M 
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being thick ; and clustering hair unstained 
by any trace of red. She was a terrible 
slattern, and the expostulatory * Oh, 
Miss Lucy!' *What a mess for a young 
lady to come home in ! ' * How could 
you get your new frock so torn, Miss 
Lucy ? ' and similar objurgations, were 
daily heard, as the merry child would 
bounce home, her inseparable dog bound- 
ing by her side, after a cheery scramble 
through some half-dozen hedges, and, 
very likely, a quiet climb up an easy 
tree or two. 

These hours of independence and mus- 
cular exertion were Lucy's holidays, with 
no companions but her own bright thoughts, 
sometimes inspired by the green of the 
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'earth and the blue of the sky, sometimes 
by fanciful reminiscences of the books 
which she had been devouring, and often 

the spontaneous growth of her innocent 
mind. When she made her enforced 
attendances upon her fretful and exacting 
aunt in the drawing-room, she had to 
adapt herself to the mien of simpering, 
sham-demure composure which in the 
superannuated coquette's eyes was the 
manner of high society. Sometimes 
Featherston would drop in, and then 
she dared the certainty of the old 
hypocrite's scolding to laugh and talk m 
her own springy way. In fact, her moral 
training could be summed up in two 
words — ^neglect and nagging. 
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Partly from jealousy, partly out of 
dread of the contingent trouble, and 
partly from the stingy calculation of 
saving as much out of the allowance 
as she could for her own selfish use. 
Miss Harriett absolutely forbade the poor 
child the pleasure of any companionship. 
No playmate had she, either girl or 
boy; and when she asked whether all 
children were, like herself, brought up in 
solitude, she was pettishly bidden to hold 
her tongue, and not meddle with what 
she could not imderstand. A worse 
nature would have been irretrievably 
ruined by such persistent and heartless 
mismanagement. With Lucy, these early 
sufferings — ^petty as they may appear 
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to us elders, in our supercilious re- 
trospect at the feelings of childliood, 
but very severe to the tender victim 
— were a providential schooling for life's 
hattle. 

The girl was like the aromatic Eu- 
calyptus, which, as it grows apace, im- 
bibes health-giving properties from the 
deadly swamp in which it has been 
planted, and fills the close air with the 
fresh fi-agrance of life and sweetness. 
Reading, writing, and summing, Lucy 
Ourteis somehow picked up ; for a vil- 
lage schoolmaster eked out his poor 
pittance by attendance at Yaxley, not 
minding how he left his legitimate charges 
in the enjoyment of holidays, the fre- 
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quency of which woixld nowadays have 
much disturbed the easiest going of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. Luckily, too, the 
accident of a gentlemanly old ^migr^ 
having settled at the neighbouring town 
gave her a start in French of which 
her mother wit took good advantage. 
It was a particular amusement of the 
girl, in her teasing moods, to jabber 
on to Miss Harriett in a macaronic 
tongue which she pleased to call French. 
The language of Paris would have 
been equally intelligible to the puzzled 
impostor, whose vanity compelled her to 
sham comprehension, as she nodded 
wildly by way of answer, and fidgeted 
more and more grotesquely under the 
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hopelessness of her embaxrassment. A 
vain Uttle dancing-master, and his cross 
wife, who ^professed' music, were fre- 
quently at Yaxley, as Miss Harriett 
never troubled herself to attend the 
lessons, and Featherston paid those 
bills. 

Meanwhile, the girl was gradually 
storing her mind with information, ac- 
quired in the most irregular fashion, but 
somehow sorted and warehoused in her 
head. Her prime delight was the Morn- 
ing Post, which Miss Harriett ostenta- 
tiously took in for her own sole reading, 
* as young girls should never look at 
newspapers,' but which the old lady 
invariably forgot, and lefb lying about. 
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She also ran wild over a goodly store 
of the last century's standard authors, 
pompously bound in morocco, with which 
the first Curteis had lined the Long 
Gallery, thenceforward known as the 
Library, and which, as was commonly 
believed, had stood there absolutely im- 
opened from the first day of their instal- 
lation, until his gracefiil httle descendant 
scrambled up the chairs which were stiffly 
ranged against the bookcases, to pull 
down the dusty volumes. Sometimes, 
when her newspaper told her of any new 
book which promised to be interesting, 
she would coax Featherston to buy it 
for her ; and though the good man 
never could comprehend why his darling 
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shoixld press for such a purchase, 
when she might have chosen a trinket 
or a new silk dress, he was glad to assert 
his guardian's authority by insisting 
on something being done independent 
of Miss Harriett and her peevish 
jealousy. 

But more than books, old or new, 
did Lucy seek and profit by the instruc- 
tive conversation and wise counsels of 
her refined and scholarly, though shy, 
friend, Mr. Edlin, the Rector, a true 
representative of the best school of the 
genuine Church of England, embodied 
in that life of the country parsonage for 
which no other land can show the 
equivalent. Featherston, with all his 
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profusion of self-forgetting affection, had 
not the insight into human natiu-e 
which Mr. Edlin possessed; and Lucy 
instinctively chose the Rector as her 
confidential counsellor in many little 
troubles, carefiil as she was not to let 
her guardians suspect any preference for 
the advice of the grave but gentle 
clergyman. 

Mr. Edlin's death, which happened 
just as she was completing her six- 
teenth year, was a real misfortune, 
as his quiet influence had been for 
many months the chief obstacle to 
her aunt's silly determination, bounce- 
ably proclaimed, to take her charge 
out at that immature age. She would. 
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by way of pretext, pretend pity at the 
soUtude of the girl whom she had her- 
self always restrained from companion- 
ship. Every one, however, saw that her 
real motive was a growing and, at last, 
uncontrollable hankering to procure, as 
chaperon, the indulgence of another term 
of that dissipation from which, as she 
resentfiilly discovered, she was, on her 
own account, being excluded. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ONLY STXTEEX. 




CY, after all, was only a child, 
and a child, too, who had never 



had a playmate, who never had been 
allowed to join a children's party, and 
whose ChriatmaB festivities had been re- 
stricted, to the present which Feather- 
ston never failed to bring to Yaxley. 
Society was to her an unknown bliss, 
a fairy-land close by, but of which she 
had never yet descried the bright reflec- 
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tion. A ball, as it had been described 
to her, was Kghts, music, dancing, sup- 
per, and not the marriage mart. So we 
must not blame the poor inexperienced 
girl if she feU into her aunt's trap, and 
seconded the unprincipled proposal with 
the impetuosity of her eager disposition. 
Featherston did not at all like, what he 
called ' nursery gallivanting,' but before 
that unwonted alliance between Miss 
Harriett, whom, with occasional rebel- 
lions, he feared and dreaded, and Lucy, 
whom he loved and spoiled, he was 
utterly powerless. With a girl so un- 
sophisticated, ball-going was a pleasure, 
not a business ; and provided a partner 
was chatty and active, he had no diffi- 
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culty in obtaining a dance from the 
good-tempered damsel. 

Of the successful number, one, by- 
superior assurance and a knowledge of 
the world not possessed by the home- 
trained youths from the surrounding 
parishes — Captain Augustus Foulis, the 
brother Jack of whom we have already 
heard — soon made himself conspicuous. 
This officer, who was quartered at the 
neighbouring dep6t, never missed a ball, 
and by unwearied, equable attentions, 
soon secured the unquestioned position 
of being Miss Curteis s most regular 
partner. Sometimes she was glad, some- 
times she would have preferred more 
variety; but, in one way or other, Foulis 
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was always foremost. He manoeuvred 
more boldly than the rival beaux who 
fluttered round the heiress, not only be- 
cause he knew the game better, but 
because he had a greater interest in 
winning it. There was nothing at that 
time between him and beggary except 
some sudden windfall ; so he concen- 
trated aU the energies of a cunning, bad 
nature on a venture which he was well 
fitted to undertake. Augustus Foulis 
could only be described as a paragon of 
badness — a man in whom every evil 
quahty kept every other evil quality so 
weU in check, that he had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in making the world content with 
hating him, without giving it the oppor- 
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tunity of finding him out. Foulis, as 
FouKs really was, would have been uni- 
versally cut ; as he contrived to present 
himself, he was only avoided in pubHc, 
and cursed behind his back. He knew 
the world's ill opinion of him, and repaid 
it in kind as he swaggered on with his 
insolent laugh and noisy obtrusiveness, 
cringing to grandees and great ladies, 
jestingly familiar with girls, and bullying 
general society with an affectation of 
mihtary hauteur. 

His method of courting Lucy was one 
of bold simpHcity-^ — to win the niece by 
making love to the aunt. He soon dis- 
covered that Miss Harriett had, with 
increasing years, only grown into an old 
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girl, more vain and more affected than 
in real girlhood ; and, in spite of her 
conventional subservience to the world's 
codes of behaviour, hardly more capable, 
if temptation should beset her, of con- 
trolUng her passions than on that memor- 
able day when her brother was only just 
able to prevent her elopement with the 
doctor's assistant by firing the blunderbuss 
over their heads. To such a woman the 
amorous flattery of a showy, fluent dandy, 
with his petty title and military swagger, 
was irresistible ; and, as he further dis- 
covered, that, next to love, rank stood 
most sacred in her eyes, his game was 
plain. Lord Kilcormac had lately been 
laid up at school with an alarming attack 
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of measles or scarlet fever ; it was, there- 
fore, very easy to insinuate that the boy 
was but a puny bantling, that his con- 
stitution was undermined, and his days 
already numbered ; while Lord Foulisville's 
own well-earned reputation for fastness 
led up to the reasonable inference that 
neither could his life be of very long 
duration. It was also certain that for 
the few years, at most, before he could 
take corporate possession of Fontarabia 
AugustTis Foulis was an ^honourable,' a 
prefix of much dignity to Miss Harriett's 
vulgar mind. 

In a word, Miss Harriett was fully 
persuaded that the Captain had been 
first led to fix his regards upon her niece 
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from his appreciation of her own charms, 
and that the idea of becoming her nephew 
was a powerfiil inducement for hiTn to 
persevere, and also that her future loving 
nephew was destined soon to become an 
earL Lucy, clever beyond her years in 
all which did not concern society, was a 
perfect child, even for her age of sixteen, 
in the hands of such a man. His swagger 
imposed upon a girl to whom not only 
fashionable society, but, untU a few weeks 
before, even provincial gaieties were an 
absolutely unknown thing ; and the showy 
novelty of his voluble and conceited tattle 
carried her away. He was good-looking, 
in a vulgar way, and she was too guile- 
less and too ignorant to scrutinise his 
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professions of devotion when she had 
never before heard the words of love 
fix>m the lips of any man» or, indeed, 
had any but the most childish idea 
of what love meant. So pure was she 
that not even Miss Harriett's vulgarly 
suggestive tattle, dinned as it was into 
her ears, left a fleck upon the sweet im- 
suspicious innocence of her virgin mind. 
In feujt, of man she knew absolutely 
nothing, except so fex as she could 
generalise (which she never thought of 
doing) from Featherston, Mr. Edlin, the 
old abbd who taught her French, and the 
little Welshman from whom she learned 
dancing, who, together with Mr. Arlett 
the doctor, were the only five persons in 
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all, fclaiming to be gentlemen, with whom 
she had ever made a real acquaintance, 
Mr. Swettenham she had sometimes gazed 
at with awe ; but the old bear, with his 
wig, his snuff-box, and his slow, grating 
tone, was not a creature moulded to 
inspire any other feelings than fright and 
aversion in a joyous maiden of sixteen. 

Miss Harriett encouraged the adven- 
turer ^in his advances, and snappishly 
ordered off one or two young gentlemen 
of good birth but modest manners who 
had the presumption to look at her ward. 
So, in fact, poor little Lucy had as much 
chance of escape as the mouse would have 
of parting company with the cat which 
was playing with it. One person only 
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could have saved her — her guardian, 
Featherston ; but Featherston was found 
wantmg in the hour of need, from the 
very intensity of his loyal devotion and 
his chivalrous appreciation of duty. In 
fact, this frank, boisterous, unintellectual 
Squire, whose years could now be little 
short of fifty, carried about with him a 
secret which he would have suffered any 
torture rather than divulge; better have 
his tongue wrenched out by red-hot piacers 
than utter such a blasphemy. StUl, there 
it was in his heart. As Lucy grew from a 
chUd almost to being a woman, Feather- 
ston fell silently, but desperately, in love 
with her. A more worldly man would 
have said, ' Why not win the prize ? A 
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gentleman of general good repute, and 
of older lineage than the Curteises, is a 
match whom she has no right to refiise/ 
Featherston argued very differently ; and 
his soliloquies with his own heart, agon- 
ising as they were, always concluded with 
the decision that, placed as he had been 
by her father in the room of a fether 
over Lucy, and knowing as he did, better 
than any man, except his co-trustee, how 
very advantageous in the way of money 
a marriage with her would be, it would 
be dastardly and base, and, in his view 
of matters, almost incestuous, to seek her 
as his wife. This conclusion cost him 
many a tear, which he took much care 
to conceal, in the privacy of the night- 
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watches ; for to be seen crying would, as 
Featherston viewed matters, have been 
only less monstrous than to marry Lucy. 
But having once reached a clear convic- 
tion, he stuck to it with the pertinacity 
of a hero. He resolved to carry the 
secret with him to the grave, and the 
stout old bachelor has never yet been 
imtrue to his determination. 

But, by the strange irony of events, 
this very resolve of the brave, good man, 
so magnificently self-denying, led him to 
be Lucy's worst friend at a moment when, 
had it not been for it, he might have 
saved her. He, too, was deceived, though 
not completely, by the audacious scamp; 
and although in the depths of his honest 
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heart he could not be satisfied that Foulis 
was the man for Lucy Curteis, he stifled 
his suspicions of him by arraying against 
them a more dreadful suspicion of himsetf. 
^ Am I not/ he soliloquised, * setting 
myself against her marrying this man 
because I still hanker after marrying her 
myself? He has had, they say, a wild 
time of it ; but dear little Lucy will 
sober any man, and *I cannot doubt but 
that he really loves her. He can abso- 
lutely stand the old cat for her sake. 
He comes of a fine old family too, and 
so he ought to be a gentleman; and the 
chances are, I hear, that it won't be long 
before he 's Earl of Foulisville. It would 
be cruel and selfish to deprive Lucy of 
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such a chance, though she's only sixteen* 
Hang the old cat, for taking her out when 
she ought to have been in the nursery !' 
Thus crying down sense by affection 
and a false feeling of duty, did Feather- 
ston consent to sacrifice Lucy Curteis to 
Augustus Foulis. The mischief might 
have been prevented if Swettenham could 
have prevailed in making Lucy a ward 
in Chancery, as he attempted to do 
shortly after the Squire's death. He had 
succeeded in convincing Featherston of 
the propriety of the step, but Miss Har- 
riett, on its being broached to her, put 
herself into so violent a rage that the 
idea had to be abandoned. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE GIBL WIFE. 




HEN Mr. Featherston had, un- 
luckily, persuaded himself to give 
his consent to the match, he resolved 
that it was a first duty to explain to 
the child wife -expectant her pecimiary 
situation. Well would it have been for 
the prospect^ of her understanding her 
own position if he had himself discharged 
the duty. Ill-luck, however, led him to 
confide the intention to the family law- 
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yer, Mr. Swettenham. Tliis gentleman, 
who was the soul of punctUiousness and 
the pink of honesty, at once drew him- 
self up, and after swinging the gold 
seals which heavily depended from his 
fob, and taking a pinch of snuff, slowly 
rebuked the astonished guardian for his 
temerity. 

'Mr. Featherston, you astonish me. 
You are, no doubt, by her father's will, 
the guardian of the young lady. Any- 
thing that affects her character, Mr. 
Featherston — any warning that can save 
her from the abyss into which her giddy 
young feet may be hurrying her,— is 
yours, Mr. Featherston, to give. But I, 
Mr. Featherston, am her adviser, and 
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the adviser of yourself and of her other 
guardian, as I was of her lamented 
father. And remember, also, Mr. Feather- 
ston, when the late Mr. Curteis appointed 
yourself and me as trustees, he particu- 
larly explained that mine was to be the 
ruling voice in the pecuniary affairs of 
the young lady. That responsibility I can 
only fulfil on the terms of that confi- 
dence which I have the right to claim 
being fiJly and freely conceded to me. 
On me, Mr. Featherston, devolves the 
duty of enlightening Miss Curteis as to 
her property in possession, as well as 
upon her reasonable expectations.' 

Featherston quailed before the solemn 
monitor, and left the task to him, while 
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he merely presumed to prepare Miss Cur- 
teis for the expected visitation. The 
poor girl heard the news with no little 
trepidation, for the few occasions on 
which she had been confionted with Mr. 
Swettenham had been sufficient to inspire 
her youthftd nature with a dread for that 
respectable but repellent individual, in 
favour of whom, imversed as she was in 
affidrs, she could recall nothing which 
could provoke confidence. 

Mr. Swettenham duly arrived, full of 
his great tale, and prepared to deal it 
out like Rhadamanthus giving sentence 
from his dusky throne. Conviction, not 
imagination, made him an enthusiast for 
his profession. In his eyes the prudent 
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laws of real estate and settlement were 
transfigured into the likeness of a second 
Decalogue, revealed on some insular Sinai 
for the benefit of aU generations of 
Englishmen. So completely were they 
part of his own being that he could 
not imagine any one, even a miss 
in her teens, so crass, so impolished, 
or so wicked as not to appreciate the 
details no less than the extent of the 
blessing. His conversation, when upon 
business, was an amalgam of legal 
phrases strung together without the 
slightest attempt to make the chaos of 
technical expressions intelligible to the 
client, in whom ignorance of what to his 
professional mind was the vulgar tongue 
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was no part of the country in which 
there were so few lawsuits, for the 
various controversies which ordinarily em- 
bitter neighbourhoods were all judged in 
camera, and without appeal, in a Vehm- 
gericht, where the counsel for the plain- 
tiff was Swettenham, the counsel for the 
defendant Swettenham also, and where 
Swettenham sat as judge and jury. 

Such was the awful personage whom 
Lucy was bidden to confront, and to 
receive from him the most important 
commimication of her life, next to, and 
consequent on, Captain Foulis's declara- 
tion. She implored her aunt to keep 
her company and assist her, but the 
old lady unequivocally and crossly re- 
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fused; for, in fact, the awe of Swetten- 
ham was stronger in her than in the 
remaining entire country-side put together, 
not only from the eternal antipathy which 
exists between ponderosity with learning, 
and frivoUty with ignorance, but because 
she bore, deeply seared into her vindic- 
tive mind, the recollection of the scold- 
ing which she had received from the 
lawyer on the morning after she had 
so nearly made her escape with the 
assistant apothecary. Her brother, totally 
unable to vituperate as he felt that the 
occasion required, called in his adviser, 
and with admirable effect. Between the 
overwhelming array of legal terrors which 
Swettenham marshalled, and the excruci- 
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atingly minute references to Rahab and 
her profession, to the Prodigal, and to 
Esau's sale of his birthright, which he 
4scattered Uke armour-clad parentheses, as 
he worked back to the stocks, the ducking- 
stool, and the Assizes, the solemn pedant 
pounded away till he succeeded in re- 
ducing the silly, crushed butterfly to a 
condition of screaming, kicking hysterics, 
from which she did not completely recover 
under ten days. 

Perhaps his triumph was more exqui- 
site, and Miss Harriett's mortification 
more acute, because, although the Squire 
was as ignorant and unsuspicious of the 
fact as a three months' old babe, the at- 
torney, for the first and last time yielding 
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to the promptings of Venus backed as 
she seemed to be by those of Plutus, 
had, a short time previously, proposed 
to the sister of his principal patron, and 
had been rebuffed at the instigation, as 
he now realised, of that good-for-nothing 
Mr. Leech. Mr. Swettenham was, of 
course, a much younger man at that 
time, and in the intervening years, though 
his energy of expression had been dulled^ 
his gifts of amplification became even 
more remarkable. 

Lucy, thus left to herself, could only 
Ask the old gentleman to sit down, and 
submit herself to his endless story, in- 
volved beyond comprehension in episodes 
and amplifications, taken up at one 
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point, and dropped to be resumed at 
another, and then, perhaps, started afresh 
at some still earlier stage, which she 
had in the meanwhile quite forgotten ; 
and all cast in a language which she 
irreverently called gibberish. All this 
flood of verbiage was so drearily illus- 
trated by jerks of the seals, so disgust- 
ingly interlarded with huge pinches of 
strong snuff, that the attention which 
at first she endeavoured to render as a 
duty soon collapsed into the mechaaical 
process of letting words drop into one 
ear and pass out of the other. She was 
just able to gra^p a pleasant idea that 
she would have a great deal of money, 
and that her child, if she had one. 
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wonld have a great deal after her ; but 
that all was * strictly tied up' — an awful 
condition of matters, which she hazil j con- 
nected with some form of imprisonment 
as the punishment for the transgression 
of unknown and incomprehensible laws. 

Dear old, affectionate Featherston lost 
no time in riding over to Yaxley^ 
and asking his darling child (as he waa 
wont to call Lucy) whether Swettenham 
had made everything clear and plain. 
* Perfectly so/ she answered, in dread 
of another lecture. The honest gentle- 
man turned round and swallowed down a 
big lump which he found swelling in his 
throat. As we have said, though he 
had never revealed his secret to any 
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Kving soul, this noble fellow would have 
sacrificed possessions untold to have 
stood by her side at the altar, not as 
father, but as bridegroom. This was 
a supreme moment. He was almost 
tempted to speak; but he recalled the 
steadfastness of the promise which he had 
made to himself to let the secret go 
down with him to the grave. 'How 
could I,' he said to himself, 'standing 
as I do, in place of her father? And 
then to think of her money. Fancy 
Bob Featherston taking advantage of 
her innocence and filching her inherit- 
ance 1 The whole county would kick 
me and spit on my worthless hide.' It 
was, as we have seen, the strength of 
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these feelings which made him consent, 
without inquiry or conditions, to the 
mai-riage of the child with a man of 
suspicious antecedents, and taken upon 
his own account of himself. Featherston 
mistrusted his own steadfastness and 
dreaded that by delay he would help on 
his own forbidden game. Need there 
was that he should put himself out of 
the way of temptation. Vanity then 
stepped in and suggested that it would 
be heroic to give to another that peer- 
less prize whom he had self-appreciation 
enough to conceive he might have easily 
secured for himself. So did Lucy's last 
plank drift away. Foulis, having not a 
single farthing to put into settlement, 
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and being quite satisfied with the 
Squire's will, declined giving Mr. Swet- 
tenham any work to do. On Lucy's 
side, too, Httle was forthcoming which 
was not in settlement. The annual 
savings were laid out in the improvement 
of the estate . to the visible benefit of the 
rent-roll. In truth, the Captain sincerely 
dreaded anytliing wHch might possibly 
lead to an investigation, however super- 
ficial, of his own affairs. As he had 
secured Miss Harriett to his side, and as 
Featherston rather sulkily declined to 
take the lawyer's part, Mr. Swettenham 
could only acquiesce, while to his brother 
trustee he angrily expostulated, * It's 
all very irregular. Supposing Madam 



i 
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Harriett were to drop dead of tight-lacing 
without making a will, the Captain would 
pouch all her savings/ But to the general 
world he was dumb as death, and met 
every impertinent cross-questioner with an 
unchanging ' AU is right.' 

We shall not describe the wedding. 
The chief difficulty was in finding the 
two bridesmaids whom social usage then 
required. The ceremony was handsome, 
but conmaonplace, and moderately merry 
to all, except those only two persons 
whose enjoyment was of permanent conse- 
quence. These found themselves launched 
on a short honeymoon, which had hardly 
lasted three days before the mask was 
dropped from the Captain's brazen counte- 
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nance. As if directly accredited jfrom be- 
low, Foulis set to work continuously and 
systematically to pollute the mind and im- 
dermine the faith of that tender, loving^ 
reverential child who had so unhappily 
become his possession. Probably it was 
a physical impossibility on his part not 
to do so. Love her, or anyone else, he 
could not do ; but he could appreciate 
the possession of a desirable property; 
and all that to his degraded nature was 
wanting to make Lucy desirable was that 
she should be like himself, that she should 
wallow with him in his foulness, and abet 
his rogueries. Fortimately for her soul's 
peace, he set to work so abruptly, and 
with such cynical clumsiness, that he 
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did not succeed even in stirring up her 
alarmed curiosity ; all that she grasped 
was the shocking discovery that her hus- 
l3and was a very wicked man, and that 
his conversation turned on inconceivable 
topics of which she had never known 
anything, and with which she had no 
desire to make acquaintance. Soon she 
learned to throw herself into the stupor 
of a feigned attention, while her poor 
thoughts travelled afield over the recol- 
lections of forfeited happiness, as Captain 
Fouiis went on dropping his devil's les- 
sons into ears which he vainly imagined 
stood open to the hideous lore. 

The honeymoon barely lasted a month, 
and they had been back some two or 
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three days at Yaxley, when Lucy awoke 
one morning with strange feelings of sick- 
ness and lassitude. Foulis burst roughly 
into her room, booted and spurred, and 
announced that a steeplechase between 
himself and a brother officer, which his 
marriage had interrupted, was coming off 
that day. Mrs. Foulis at that moment 
craved for companionship, even the com- 
panionship of Captain Foulis, and she 
implored him pathetically for once to post- 
pone his pleasiures to her distress. With 
a sneer, a laugh, and an oath, he refused, 
and bounced out of the room. His poor 
wife's day of soUtude, of tears and pain, 
was closed in the chill eventide by his re- 
turn home a corpse, with dislocated neck. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

m 

SHOCK such as a honeymoon 
terminatmg in widowhood, had 
well-nigh proved fatal to a girl-woman so 
young, and at the first moment of life's 
most critical time. In some respects it 
was more terrible than if the dead man 
had left behind him any one lovable re- 
miniscence. Above all the most tortur- 
ing recollections of shattered feUcity, the 
pagan poet's touching saying, ' How much 
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l3etter is it to be thinking of thee than 
to be associating with those who are 
left!' asserts itself with double emphasis 
in the Christian's heart ; for at the end of 
the vista, distant but bright, shines the 
hope of re-association. But when such as 
Foulis was has gone away, and is no more 
seen, the intrusive thought, *But where 
to?' stifled as it may be, and run away 
from, never can be exorcised. 

Lucy heard the door-bell ring vio- 
lently, ran to the hall, and saw, without 
preparation, the hideous sight, as two 
rough men laid upon the floor the dead 
body of her husband, with its face of a 
ghastly pallor, distorted into a horrible 
grin, as if the shadows of a great cloud 
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had passed over the sufferer's mind. 
One of the yokels screamed, without look- 
ing at whom he was accosting, * Where's the 
mistress?' She heard no more, but fell 
down heavily in a fit, and remained for 
some days insensible; then acute delirious 
fever supervened. Slowly brought back 
to life and thought, she still had before 
her the long dragging months of a bad 
pregnancy, unrelieved by any of those 
sweet consolations of a husband's or a 
mother's love which lighten and compen- 
sate for those protracted sufferings, which 
go for so much in the great mystery of 
human life, when even the presence of 
the pain is so sacredly delicate a confi- 
dence, as the pledge and seal of the 
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truest and most complete love. The 
pain waa hers now most intensely, but 
the love had never really been bestowed 
upon Lucy; while he who should have 
proffered it had gone away beyond the 
possibility of personal atonement. The 
conduct of silly Miss Harriett, — ^who had 
worked herself into a condition of love 
for Foulis which was hardly so much 
indecent and unnatural as absolutely im- 
becile — ^was marked with such an absolute 
want of sense or consideration, that the 
quiet Featherston had to interfere and 
warn her not to molest the gentle suf- 
ferer. But, even in spite of his kind 
help, the disappointed old crone's fatuity 
added terribly to the unhappiness of the 
VOL. I. P 
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child with whose prospects she had so un- 
justifiably tampered. Of Lucy's confine- 
ment, which happily occiured after seven 
months, all that need be said is that it 
was as bad a one as was barely consistent 
with the absence of acute danger. She 
was herself practically insensible for some 
little time before, dining, and after it ; and 
all through her life she declared that upon 
her recovery she was for some time totally 
unable to account for her new acquisition 
of a little girl. There was she, and there 
the infant, and that was all she knew. 

In fact, by a merciful process of com- 
pensation, her early convulsions and in- 
sensibility, her fever, then the preoccupa- 
tions of her pregnancy, and finaQy, the 
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incidents of her confinement, all conduced 
to a remarkable psychological result, — ^that 
of blurring, in a memory otherwise clear, 
discriminative, and retentive, the one 
hideous reminiscence of Augustus Foulis. 
He was to Lucy ever afterwards as a 
nightmare which the waker cannot for- 
get, and not a man with whom she had 
consorted. She recollected that she had 
had for a few days a husband, and that 
that husband, during those few days, was 
associated with every recollection of cyni- 
cal unkindness, foul of speech, loathsome 
in his suggestions, an infidel, a blasphemer, 
and a master of mean and teasing perse- 
cution. But she could not help looking 
upon this tyrant and his victim in a 
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Btrange ah eoctra feshioiL She entered 
internally into the poor girl's wrongs^ 
and shuddered at the recollections of the 
persecutor; but still that girl appeared 
before her as a strange person She 
knew that she was now Lucy Foulis^ 
and had once been Lucy Curteis; but, in 
the continuous retrospect of her life, this 
was a pure and simple change of name^ 
for she could never quite connect the girl 
who had been an unwedded Lucy Ciuteis> 
and who had now become Lucy Foulis» 
leading the life of a spinster, with this 
ephemeral wife. She knew all about 
her; she realised her sufferings, for they 
passed before her eyes like a moving^ 
panorama ; but they seemed rather the 
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sufferings of a being with whom she had 
some strange mystical relations than those 
of her own veritable, identical self. 

Our Scotch readers, if we have any, 
may perhaps stop us to ask how this 
could be, with the daughter there to 
prove the marriage. Of course her rea- 
son told her all along that this duality 
of existence was an hallucination. But 
reason is one thing and feelings are 
another, and in this case the dreams 
engendered by Lucy's imagination were 
far more pleasant than the facts which 
her reason compelled her to accept. So 
she never made any serious attempt to 
banish them from her mind. In fact, with 
^ileless absence of logic the widowed 
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matron hugged the phantom of continuoTis- 
spinstership, and thought on Meriel aa 
the fairy child laid in the cradle. 

Gradually, Mrs. Foulis's naturally mag- 
nificent constitution came to her aid. 
So, feeling strong and well again, the 
mother of a girl to whom she was both 
father and mother, and owner of a pro- 
perty for which she acknowledged her- 
self responsible to God and man, she 
seriously determined to lay down and 
carry out a course of life of which the 
guiding principle was to be the good of 
that Yaxley jfrom which she never de- 
sired to be parted, and with which, in 
her bright fancy, mother and daughter 
were to be for ever identified. 
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When a house has to be set in 
order, the first thing which the wise 
housewife undertakes is to sweep out 
the rubbish; so Miss Harriett had to be 
disposed of. This was, fortunately, a 
very easy process. Cheltenham, with 
its cards and gossip, had long been the 
earthly paradise of the gay spinster's 
dreams ; so a generous allowance, in 
supplement of her patrimony, enabled 
the lady to pitch her tent in tnat 
happy land. As she fell at this point 
out of the current of the events in 
which we are interested, we have 
omitted to inform ourselves how long 
her valuable life was spared to her 
fellow-creatiu'es. Fortunately, she was 
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no great scholar, and as writing letters 
was always a trouble to her, which she 
made sure would not prove remimerative 
by eliciting reciprocal gossip, she early 
dropped a correspondence with a niece 
whom she envied too much to care for. 

Relieved, as she was, from her gig-, 
gling, nagging incubus, Lucy was at 
liberty to regulate her own concerns in 
her own way. She, first of all, deter- 
mined to cut — her petticoat, as we sup- 
pose we must call it — according to her 
cloth. She must find out what she had 
to spend, and then spend within its 
limits. A model heroine would have 
summoned Swettenham, and bidden him 
bring to her the rental, and after a learned 
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discussion on stock, patent manures, 
land tenure, and the custom of the manor, 
have commanded him to raise the rents 
in compliance with the then state 
of the money market. But Lucy, at 
seventeen, was not a heroine, only a 
girl- woman, — not only clever, good, and 
practical, but modest; while her modesty 
took the unusual form of depreciating 
her sex's capacity in the wider spheres 
of business. Law and land agency were, 
as she fancied, for men to understand 
and carry out, though women might be 

trusted to made a good spending use of 

« 

the accruing income. 

So she did what was most natural, 
and very ineffectual, and resolved to talk 
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over her affairs with that trustee whom 
she loved, and of whom she was not 
afraid. We have said enough about 
Featherston to show that he was muddle- 
headed on legal matters ; although, for 
once in his hfe, at the promptings of 
affection, he had screwed his courage up 
to the point of offering, and had pre- 
pared, that which really would have 
been a far more useful explanation to 
Lucy of her situation, unencumbered with 
technical expressions, than the one with 
which she had been actually inflicted* 
The disappointment of having subjected 
himself for nothing to the mental strain 
of the needful preparation, added to the 
mortification which he felt at Swetten- 
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ham's munannerly snub, which, though 
more than a year old, still made him smart 
as if it had been inflicted on the day before. 
Certainly, with undiminished interest in 
Lucy's welfare, he felt himself rather 
put on one side in all that related to 
her money matters. Besides this, hia 
guardianship had ceased, though not his 
trusteeship. It was diflficult to shut up 
Featherston, but when the cloture was 
efiected it was a veiy fast one. How- 
ever, when Mrs. Foulis sent him a note 
on a Httle piece of paper, with more 
black margin than white centre, begging 
him to come over for a chat, he set 
spurs to his horse, little forecasting what 
the subject of the interview was to be. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SELF-RELIANCE. 




EATHERSTON could have sunk 
into his boots, he afterwards said, 
at the sight of the child in its widow's 
cap, — so calm, so pale, with such bright 
eyes, and a voice which, with all its 
girlish ring, had gained a new intensity 
of pathetic expression. Lucy, totally 
ignorant as she was, alike of his life's 
secret and of the sore which the blunder- 
ing attorney had set up in the honest 
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fellow's heart, said, with a sweet, sad 
smile, 'Guardian dear, I have sent for 
you to ask a couple of questions/ 

' Ask two thousand/ 

'Well, then, question number one is, 
how much a-year have I got ? And 
question two is, whether I imderstood 
Mr. Swettenham correctly when he told 
me that my fortime was strictly tied 
up ; and what does " strictly tied up '^ 
mean?' 

This was fairly taking the aggrieved 
old Mend at his tenderest point ; so he 
satisfied himself by replying with forced 
cheeriness, 'Of course, strictly tied up, 
as old Swettenham explained. It is all 
yours for life, and then dear little Merrie's — 
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and not less than (we forget how 

many) thousands a-year/ 

This careless assurance, given in a 
tone which implied that he knew every- 
thing, from the mouth of the one man 
to whom she really looked for counsel 
and information, stereotyped a misappre- 
hension on which the widow was basing 
her whole prospective plan of life. 
Featherston would have cut out his 
tongue rather than have misled the 
darling Uttle woman who might have 
been his wife, and was now to him as a 
daughter ; but, as we have indicated, he 
was, however warm-hearted and right- 
minded, not a profound nor a clear 
thinker. It did not occur to him that 
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in Lucy's short, gently - put questions, 
a world of meaning lay concealed, and 
a whole catechism of further interro- 
gatories wrapped up. Besides, he had 
not only been put out by Swetten- 
ham's assumption, but humbled by the 
intervening marriage. He reproached 
himself for having allowed it, and was 
sulky when he should have been con- 
fidential. 'How could it have been,' he 
implicitly argued to himself, 'that, bear 
as Swettenham is, and brute as that 
Captam turned out, they should not 
have made it all clear to her, when all 
their interests had become identical ? ' 

So it came about that solitary, help- 
less Lucy was quite misled by Feather- 
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ston's off-hand assertion, and lived on 
in the undoubting idea that, come what 
would, Merrie, and none but Merrie, 
could ever succeed to her possessions. 
No statesman had then arisen to prove 
to her that, in taking property from 
her grandfather, Merrie would be sin- 
ning against God and nature. Had 
any man suggested this to Lucy, we 
fear that she would have fancied he was 
making a bad joke, or had taken leave 
of his reasoning powers. 

It was not long before old Mr. Swet- 
tenham died, and his business passed by 
purchase to a yoimg gentleman who had 
been educated in a first-class London firm. 
Mr. Musgrave stood, both socially and pro- 
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fessionally, on a higher level than his pro- 
vincial predecessor, but he had paid his 
way as a stranger to his practice ; while the 
unwritten traditions of the Curteis clien- 
tele had ever since the Turkey merchant 
settled at Yaxley attached to successive 
Swettenhams. That family had now died 
out, and so had also the name of Curteis, 
while to the new comer Mrs. Foulis was 
but one of many clients; and, on her 
side, she never thought of consulting the 
London-bred solicitor about the doings 
of people to whose personality she knew 
that he was a perfect ptranger. 

Stranger, however, as he was, Mr. 
Musgrave proved himself a far more com- 
petent and enterprising trustee of Mrs. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Foulis's interests than his square-toed, 
jogtrot predecessor ; for he was hardly 
in the saddle before he discovered that, 
under an outlying farm in a more 
northerly Midland county, lay a rich store 
of iron and coal. By opening the find to 
^ judicious and safe speculation, as well 
as by general enterprise, the lawyer gra- 
dually raised the income of what had 
been a neglected portion of the young 
widow's estate to such an extent that, 
when the Countess was planning the 
adoption of Meriel, her sister-in-law was 
enjoying each year about half as many 
thousands as Mr. Curteis had reckoned 
hundreds, and this with the certainty of 
further annual increment. Previously to 
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Mr. Musgrave's stewardship, people used 
to talk of ' Mrs. Fordis, the widow, you 
know, with that nice property;' gradually 
the Midland counties recognised the pre- 
sence of 'the great Mrs. Foulis of Yax- 
ley.' The distance between Mrs. Foulis 
and her faithful agent was not from 
ingratitude on her side, but simply from 
the lady's habits and ignorance of the 
ways of business, and the gentleman's 
proud susceptibility. Featherston ought 
to have advised her better, but he hated 
the whole race of lawyers. 

These incidents resulted in a ciuious 
anomaly. Mrs. Foulis developed into 
a brisk and careful woman of busi- 
ness, within her appointed sphere of 
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home responsibilities, while she vaguely- 
grasped the machinery of the trans- 
actions which lay a little beyond her 
familiar horizon. In all matters of ac- 
count merely involving the application 
of the four rules, she was quick and 
accurate. She kept a bountiful table, 
but the average of meat per week, cal- 
culated by pounds and heads, was low 
and uniform. More lengths of gravel 
walks were swept by fewer hands than 
in the showy pleasure-grounds of her 
distant cousin, the Earl, — now again, as 
his great and her great-great-grandfather 
had done, combining the personal dignity 
of Lord-Lieutenant with his peerage and 
possessions. But when it came to law 
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or Bank of England work, she was fairly 
dazed. It was not that she was stupid, 
but simply that she was prosperous. A 
week's cramming would have imbued 
her with all the jiuisprudence which a 
squiress could require. But, clever, hon- 
ourable, though not very companionable, 
Mr. Musgrave saved her all practical 
trouble of managing her patrimony, and 
never pressed her to submit to an audit. 
The sum totals of remittances which he 
made periodically to her banker, taught 
her nothing except her own prosperity, 

So she Hved on, without her enjoyment 

of * Paul Ferrol ' being marred by the 

preposterous absurdity of the trial scene. 

In fact, talking of herself as a young 
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lady, and encouraging her fiiends to do 
the like, had become an habitual charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Foulis's frock-dress life, 
while she would laughingly say that she 
was sure she wanted a sheep-dog much 
more than Becky Sharp ever could have^ 
done. At length, some of her more 
matter-of-fact neighbours took this per- 
siflage seriously; as they observed the 
deepening of Mrs. Foulis's conscientious 
and consistent course of religious life, 
in accordance with the wise practical 
system of the Prayer Book, which she 
exemplified in the new church raised 
at her sole, imstinted cost at her gate, 
not without the regrets of the foimdress 
at parting from the old mother church 
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of the parish, very differently served as 
it was from what it had been in good 
Mr. Edlin's time. Certain village busy- 
bodies accordingly developed a myth that 
the Squiress of Yaxley, whose tastes and 
principles they neither appreciated nor 
sympathised with, lay under some vow 
of spiritual obedience secretly made Ho 
the Cardinal,' including, of course, an 
obligation of perpetual celibacy. These 
stories sometimes amused Mrs. ¥oulis, 
and sometimes they vexed her; but 
most generally she took the wise view 
that it was a matter of course that, as 
a well-governed and constitutional com- 
monwealth, Yaxley must possess its 
local opposition, which in no respect 



i 
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fell behind the mighty oppositions of 
the great world in its exertions to keep 
the nding powers up to their professions, 
by blackening their characters, impugning 
their motives, misrepresenting their actions, 
and, to speak generally, giving them the 
imiversal he. 

This opposition was created and 
headed by — if not, rather, composed of 
— Mrs. Rees and Miss Turner. Mrs. 
Rees' late husband was a clergyman 
who had succeeded Mr. Edlin in the 
Rectorship. His tenure of the living did 
not exceed seven or eight years, but it 
was long enough to leave belund it a 
result httle intended by himself; as it 
was his cold-blooded neglect of his 
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sacred duties, if not of those decent 
conventionalities to which most clergy- 
men, however remiss, are wont, in their 
own interests, to pay some respect, 
which finally drove Mrs. Fonlis to sever 
her Ufe-long connection with the mother 
church, and construct that beautiful 
district one, the development of which 
—with its parsonage, its schools, and its 
beneficent institutions — ^thenceforward be- 
came one of her chief occupations and 
most cherished pleasures. 

The arrangements were made with 
all deUcate care for Mr. Rees' feelings, 
and attention to his material interests ; 
while the ostensible reason put forward 
— ^namely, the long distance of uneven 
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ground lying between the house and the 
old church — was more than ample justi- 
fication for the procedure, which ought, 
indeed, to have been taken long before, 
but for two reasons : that Mr. Edlin 
was Rector, and that Miss Harriett was 
guardian. None the less, however, did 
Mr. Rees conceive a bitter and unrea- 
sonable grudge against the Squiress, of 
which his widow showed herself the 
faithful inheritress. Miss Turner's ani- 
mosity was of a rather longer standing, 
reaching back, as it did, to Miss Har- 
riett's retreat to Cheltenham. She had 
been the congenial confidante and gossip 
of that lady, and she resented her pat- 
roness's departure as a personal and in- 
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tended insult to herself. Slie was poor, 
and she felt the loss of the luncheons 
and dinners at Yaxley; and as she was 
a bore, she never found any second per- 
son to seek out her company. Mrs. Rees, 
more clever, more malicious, and better 
off than Miss Turner, was ceaselessly 
vigilant in preventing the lonely spinster 
from establishing herself as her trencher- 
friend, while never scrupling to use her 
cackling tongue as a public instrument 
of her own animosity. 

Of old, the two hated each other, 
and their present alliance against the 
common foe, Mrs. Foulis, was strictly 
limited to a desperate attempt to ruin 
her in the estimation of the neighbour- 
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hood by insinuations and misrepresenta- 
tions levelled against those good works 
in which she was spending herself for 
the spiritual and material interests of 
all, to whom she presented herself as a 
missioner of peace and good-will. It 
must not be supposed that either lady- 
had a natural bias for theology. If they 
could have ferreted out and nursed some 
nice little piece of scandal, they would 
have understood far better how to work 
it, and far more keenly enjoyed the 
sport. But Lucy was invariably and 
provokingly circumspect. Once, indeed, 
they fancied they had a great chance, 
when the first incumbent of the new 
church, a relation of Featherston's mother, 
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whom Mrs. Foulis, in her good nature, 
had over-persuaded herself to appoint, 
abruptly resigned. To fill his place, she 
recalled to the neighbourhood a clergy- 
man whom in his last days Mr. Edlin 
used to describe as the best curate he 
ever had. Mr. Lidyard was naturally a 
frequent visitor at his patroness's house 
and the old ladies whispered, 'The first 
love, you know, before the Captain cut 
in ; ' and Miss Turner would add, ' Poor 
dear Miss Harriett ! she had her eyes 
about her, she had.' As, however, the 
demure young man spent his first 
holiday in a visit to his former chief 
in Cornwall, from whose vicarage he 
returned not alone, and still was as 
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welcome as before at Yaxley, the dis- 
comfited conspirators vowed everlasting 
vengeance against the misleading priest, 
and henceforward concentrated their spite 
on Mrs. Foulis's religion as the most 
vulnerable point. Again, their hopes 
revived on the early death of Mrs. 
Lidyard, but the silent grief of the 
widower abashed even their impertinent 
inventiveness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



GROWING UP. 




IDN'T you see it ? ' once asked 
Mrs. Rees of- Miss Turner, the 
morning after they had both been dining 
with Mr. Rees' far different successor, 
Archdeacon Dymoke, to feast the opening 
of a school to which Mrs. Foulis had 
been a bountiful benefactor. 

' See what ? ' 

'Why, Mrs. Foulis's hair shirt! As I 
am a living woman, this is the third or 
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fourth time IVe seen it working and 
rucking up under ker dinner gown. 

* She should not wear low dresses ; 
that's what I say. Let her muffle up 
like a nun, and whip herself/ 

^ Well, now, I don't agree at all. 
When a lady is asked to meet ladies, 
she should dress as a lady; let alone her 
fads and her doldrums. It isn't civil to 
the company she's in to come like a 
guy, and tell her beads in Christian 
company.* 

* Don't you see the difference, my 
dear ? You and I may expose our 
persons as much as we like, and no 
one can say but it's quite proper,' 
squeaked Miss Turner to her gossip, 
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whose beefy skin was bursting with 
unwbolesome fat; *but when a woman is 
a nun, she should dress as a nun. That's 
my opinion; and I don't care for any 
Pope or any Cardinal, or for Lidyard, 
who's as bad as the Pope.' 

^Perhaps her confessor makes her dress 
like a lady to throw dust in our eyes. I 
always said there was something very sly 
in that Lidyard.' 

' Then he should make her cut her 
hair shirt low. But these men don't 
know much of women's dresses.' 

^ Humph ! How can you tell that ? 
But isn't it dreadful, — Mrs. Foulis, with 
her pride and her money, her coals and 
her flannels, coming down upon us with 

VOL. I. R 
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her monks and her friars; and that Arch- 
deacon, who's eating Protestant bread, 
backing her up ? Do jou know,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Rees, in a lower voice, and 
with her brows sternly knitted, *IVe 
been told Dr. Arlett's wife has taken 
to going to church of week-days ? ' 

^Poor Dr. Arlett! To think his 
domestic happiness should be so broken 
up ; and they were so comfortable.' 

^Well, Madam Foulis never shall make 
me kiss the Pope's great toe.' 

' Nasty old man ! I should think 
not!' 

Mrs. Rees felt she had made a great 
score by her ingenious discovery of the 
hair shirt, and she followed with a glance 
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of conscious triumph the unlovely figure 
of the soured virgin, breaJdng into that 
pecuHar trot which showed when she was 
on any mahcious errand. She was right 
in her guess that Miss Turner was 
making for Mrs. Arlett's cosy cottage, 
in hopes of finding her counting her 
beads, or flagellating herself with a 
knotted scourge, or kneeling before some 
graven image. She was much disap- 
pointed at coming upon the worthy lady 
in a hoUand undress, somewhat hot and 
very dishevelled, pouring out tea and 
spreading bread with raspberry jam, for 
the benefit of her chubby progeny, the 
youngest of whom was keeping his sixth 
birthday. As Miss Turner had naturally 
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no great affection for the honest matron^ 
and as she suddenly remembered that 
her account with the Doctor was still 
unsettled, she adroitly took refuge in the 
extempore but plausible lie that she 
had just recollected it was sweet little 
Jemmy's birthday, and had dropped in 
to wish joy; and so beat a rapid retreat, 
leaving Mrs. Arlett considerably puzzled 
at the imexpected outburst of neighbourly 
and well-informed affection from one be- 
tween whom and herself had always ex- 
isted a tacit antipathy. 

In the meanwhile, as the iron -works 
and the coUieries yielded more and more 
income, so grew the sum total of Mrs. 
Foulis's pious mimificence; and, hand in 
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liand with her offerings to God, increased 
her gifts to man. If every labourer's 
child on her estate received its lessons of 
abstract morality in church and at the 
school, the practical morality of the new 
cottages, with their three bed -rooms, 
with which she covered the estate, duly 
supplemented the voice of vicar and 
school-teacher. Mr. Lidyard might oft^n 
be closeted with her on some question 
regarding the choir, but he was generally 
followed by Dr. Arlett with his report 
of the cottage hospital. 

All Mrs. Foulis's equable persistence in 
good works, no less than the malicious 
tattle spread abroad against her — the 
picture and the caricature of Lucy's calm 
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life — combined in strengthening the general 
conviction that it was morally impossible 
that anything could stand between Misa 
Meriel and the succession, except her not 
living long enough to come into it. But 
the person who should have believed upon 
the authority of Mrs. Rees and Miss 
Turner that the good little young-lady 
widow was an austere, morose devotee^ 
would have been found ludicrously in the 
wrong by the evidence of the entire neigh- 
bourhood. There was but one opinion 
beyond the Rees-Turner coterie, and that 
was that Yaxley was the most cheery 
house to lunch at, to waste an afternoon 
at, or to sleep at, in all the country-side. 
The garden seemed always bright, witk 
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its Turkey carpet of flowers, chosen for 
colour, smell, and foliage, and not for 
the lateness of their introduction or the 
uncouthness of their names; and the 
thymey turf was always reboundiQg fra- 
grantly from the passer's tread 

Luncheon with Mrs. Foulis meant 
house and home to acquaintances to drop 
in, with the certaiaty of a genial greet- 
ing, sufficiency of sustenance, and perfect 
liberty to amuse themselves or go away. 
A more formal garden-party now and then 
served as a rally ; and the hostess's play- 
ftJly- confessed inability to recollect the 
laws of croquet, then so popular, from tea- 
time one night till the following breakfast, 
was no restraint to those whose memory 
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for that athletic sport was more robust. 
On one point she was stern. Whenever a 
neighbouring beau approached her with a 
pretty suggestion of the popularity which 
would certainly attend the institution at 
Yaxley of a branch of the county 
Archery Club, he would be commanded 
to go and learn, like a man, to handle 
his rifle. Of the poultry, and the 
turkeys, and the ducks, and the pigs, 
of which Yaxley and its lady were justly 
proud, it is not for us to speak; their 
merit stands on record in the books of 
more than one Agricultural Society. 

Sometimes of a winter s evening, after 
Meriel had gone to bed, Mrs. Foulis, 
sitting alone in the half-lighted expanse 
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of her beloved library, would put her 
feet on the fender and ask herself 
whether, with aU the hospitality which 
it was her delight, no less than her 
duty, to offer, and with aU the impartial 
accessibility which she consistently culti- 
vated, and which made her (though she 
hardly realised it) the first favourite of 
all her neighbourhood, she was not still, 
in some of the highest aspects of life, 
the same solitary, self-communing orphan 
as she had been in those young days 
when, driven back on her own thoughts, 
she stood on the chair to pull down the 
books now around her, or roamed over 
the fields alone, in defiance alike of nurse 
and aunt. She could not now even enjoy 
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Mr. Edlin's conversation ; while excellent 
as her own clergyman was, he was not 
the ripe scholar which the old Rector, 
his former chief, had been. 

Her mind had expanded till her appe- 
tite after knowledge was in excess of 
what she knew in a definite and systematic 
shape. She was decidedly a well-informed 
woman, but much of her most valuable 
information consisted in knowing how 
many things there stUl were with which 
she ought to make herself familiar. But 
she feared that, in order to do this, it 
would be even more important to make 
the acquaintance of men than of books. 
Constantly, as she read her paper or her 
review, she would come across the name 
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of some one who had made a great name 
for himself, and whom society loved to 
honour, and she would think, ' Why don't 
I, why won't I, know him? How many 
hundreds are there, without a tithe of 
my material advantages, who find it so 
easy to live in constant familiarity with 
the powers of the earth, while I can only ^ 
read of them !' The recollection of prac- 
tical duties to be recorded for the morrow'a 
tale of work would then crop up in her 
cheerful mind ; she would resiune her 
reading at the point where the name of 
note had set her wool-gathering, and her 
honest face would resiune its habitual 
gentle smile. But stiQ this orphan widow 
of a few days' marriage carried with her 
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the doom of the intellectual solitude which 
the stupid selfishness of her aunt and the 
brutality of her husband had pronounced 
against her. The parties in Lady Foulis- 
ville's drawing-room at which she had 
been present when in London gave her 
no comfort ; and the manifest repulsion 
between the patronised savants and all 
who belonged to the patronising hostess, 
seemed to her only to make the distance 
greater between intellect and the woman 
who would be known as Lady Foulisville's 
sister-in-law. 

'When I go to town/ she would reflect, 
*to take Meriel out, people will ask who 
is that woman with the country-looking 
girl, and they will then hear that her 
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motlier is the widow of Foulisville's 
brother, and that will settle my account; 
though the gLrl's money will, I dare say, 
give her a start. Heaven grant it is one 
of which I can approve !' 

So everything about Lucy Foulis con- 
tinued to renew its cheerful youth, ten- 
derly fostered by her gentle presence, all 
except her feivourite animals, and upon 
them the hand of time pressed heavier 
and heavier. The Angora cat still flashed 
its blue eye and curved its plume-like 
tail ; but, instead of boimding from carpet 
to table, and from table to bureau, would 
stiffly hobble about as one sore tried with 
rheimiatism. The dear old dog, who used 
to gallop before pony or phaeton, now 
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clung with increasing tenacity to the 
sheep-skin before the fire, which every 
one learned to regard as his exclusive 
possession. MerciM in its mystery is 
that dispensation of Providence which has 
allotted shortness of days to household 
darlings ; for were their span of life to 
run parallel with that of their masters, 
many a sensitive soul might be diverted 
from a course of manly usefulness by the 
dumb, irresistible fascination beaming fronci 
the ageing eye of his coeval companion. 
As things are, each pet, — as in a few 
years, which may have made no sensible 
change in his mistress's or master's con- 
sciousness of powers, it runs through its 
seven ages,— is a Hving monition of mor- 
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tality, teaching a lesson often more sharp 
than the dread of ridicule may lead the 
pupil to confess, but a lesson absolutely 
bearable by all but flabby, maudlin hearts. 
But let the man fancy his favourite 
dog- a puppy when he waa a child, 
frisky in his college days, mature when 
he was mature, and, in extreme decrepi- 
tude, dying as it feebly licked the half- 
paralysed hand of its aged widower 
master, — and then reason out, if he can, 
the impossible conditions of such an order 
of domestic life. 

In the meanwhile the great inevitable 
change in Lucy's household had all but 
reached the term of its accomplishment. 
Meriel, the baby, had grown into the 
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child in the nursery, then passed into 
the girl in the school-room, and was now 
on the point of bursting on the world— 
the young lady in the drawing-room. 
She was her father's child in cunning, 
and her mother's sad pregnancy was 
stamped upon her character. Of Foulis 
or of Curteis there was no trace in her 
appearance, while her thin, under -sized 
figure and stooping shoulders recalled her 
valetudiQarian grandmother. From her, 
too, she inherited the unusual combina- 
tion of a long chin and a pug nose, 
black beady eyes, uneasily twinkling, and 
a querulous voice. To the same source 
might, no doubt, be attributed a petty, 
timid provincialism of aim, which marked 
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all her ideas and actions. Solitary in 
the midst of apparent sociability as her 
mother was, her sympathies embraced a 
wide circle ; while to her wicked father 
the confinement of a regular coimtry life 
was that most dreadful of anticipations 
against which he was plotting when the 
horse threw him over its neck. Mrs. 
Foulis loved her daughter as of duty 
and necessity, and Meriel was not openly 
stubborn or ungrateful ; but between the 
two natures there was fixed a deep, 
broad gulf, of which the measure had 
never been consciously taken by the san- 
guine, loving mother. Lucy never would 
formulate to herself that she did not 
possess Meriel's confidence, but she always 

VOL.T. s 
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unconsciously acted for herself in a way 
which would have been impossible to so 
affectionate a heart which had been met 
half way by a confiding child. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 



THE INVITATION. 




jlEITHEK Lord nor Lady Foulis- 
ville, though much pressed to 
come, had been present at the marriage 
of Augustus ; for the quarrel between 
the Earl and his brother was then at its 
hottest, and thp Captain's letter announ- 
cing his good fortune, which he had 
designed to be playfully affable, appeared 
defiant and insolent to his jealous and irri- 
tated kinsman. Even his cynical nature 
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courage and abundant tears, the widow 
decided that, a FouKs as her daughter 
was, it would be right to invite a lady 
of unblemished character — wife, too, of 
the head of the family — to be one of 
the godmothers. It was very painful to 
the young and shattered recluse to have 
to play hostess to a strange great lady, 
but yet she was sure that duty com- 
pelled the exertion. Miss Harriett, only 
too elated at becoming co-sponsor with a 
<30untess, warmly seconded the idea ; and 
Featherston, who was to be godfather, 
«aid that nobody but his little darling 
would have ever hit upon so admirable 
an idea. Lady FoulisviUe accordingly 
came to Yaxley, and she appeared there 
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at her best. She was really touched by 
the desolate state and sweet resignation 
of the lovely child-widow. The naive 
inexperience of Lucy's demeanour gave 
proof of an inbred gentility, which ex- 
torted the unconscious respect of the 
better drilled but really more coarse 
temperament of her guest who, in be- 
coming a coimtess had never ceased to 
be a Driscoll in masquerade. Even the 
external beauty and brightness of the 
surroundings, of which she had formed 
no definite conception, exaggerated them- 
selves to Delicia's Irish imagination, con- 
trasted as they were with the lonelinesa 
of the owner. 

This brief meeting did not result in 
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any close intimacy between the sisters-in- 
law, but it created reciprocal kindly feel- 
ing. Delicia, swayed by her better na- 
ture, had become heartily ashamed of 
Captain Foulis previously to his mar- 
riage. Whatever may have been her 
faults, she never had any inclination to 
debauchery, or to pecuniary dishonesty, 
and his infamous character stood revealed 
to her, while he still trafl&cked on the 
friendship of his coarse - minded and 
hardly half-reformed brother. . His quar- 
rel with Lord Foulisville arose from no 
reaction of moral feeling on the part of 
the Earl, but simply from the discovery 
that Jack was swindling him, and had, 
indeed, so gossip said, forged his name. 
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There was still some community of affec- 
tion between the lord and the lady, and 
she heartily took her husband's part. 

So, when she learned the particulars of 
the unfortunate marriage, she could not 
be too sympathetic or enthusiastic over 
the girl, so young, so lovely, so innocent, 
as she heard, trapped into a hateful mar- 
riage with a scoundrel, and so soon 
widowed in that awful manner. The 
christening party lasted for a very few 
days ; and there was this remarkably 
fortunate circumstance about the inci- 
dent, that it brightened, instead of dim- 
ming, the halo which surrounded Lucy 
in the eyes of her who had been Delicia 
Driscoll. 
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Some few years intervened between this 
event and the next meeting of the ladies, 
and in that interval Lucy had ripened 
from a child into a young woman, as her 
knowledge of the world, though merely 
seen from the Yaxley observatory, had 
grown in clearness and breadth. Mean- 
while, no jarring interests had sprung up to 
mar the reciprocal good impressions of that 
interesting time. Her husband's hideous 
confidences had revealed to Lucy what 
Lord FouHsville had been in his bachelor 
riot; so she credited the considerate lady, 
who had spoken kind words of sympathy 
to her in the days of her blankest soli- 
tude, with having reformed the disreput- 
able man. For a while Lady Foulisville 
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was her heroine ; but, as Mrs. Foulis's 
strength and spirits returned, she in- 
dulged, in her more mature age of 
from twenty to thirty, in short occasional 
visits to London ; and then it was more 
than Delicia could do to resist patro- 
nising her sister-in-law. For this ex- 
tenuating circumstances must be pleaded, 
as the presence at her parties of a widow 
so fresh, pretty, rich, and attractive, was, 
no doubt, a great allurement. Lucy 
saw through this game, and did not 
like it; but her buoyant nature was 
very forgiving. It was, after all, a study 
of character, and a change from the 
himidnmi of Yaxley. So she submitted 
to it with a good-tempered and humorous 
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resignation, which took her vain sister-in- 
law in. 

Delicia fancied that she had made a 
conquest of Lucy, while behind her back 
she used to talk of her as La BeUe 
Sauvage. Lucy's revenge for the intoler- 
able and persistent patronage was, when 
she got back, to make Featherston roll 
on his chair with laughing at her stories 
of the town mouse and the country 
mouse. Sometimes also, when she waa 
dull, and wanted an intellectual pick-up, 
she would open her secret desk, and re- 
peruse certain tender proposals of mar- 
riage which had been made to her by 
swains whom she had fallen in with in 
Eaton Place. She took great and sue- 
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cessful pains to keep the knowledge of 
these episodes of her London experience 
concealed from the match-making Coun- 
tess. Officious as she had been in intro- 
ducing these gentlemen to Lucy, it never 
occurred to her that her country friend 
would be proposed to, and then hold her 
tongue. As to the rejected suitors, the 
repUes which they received from the pen 
of the modem Penelope — wedded to her 
ideal of maidenlike independence — effec- 
tually closed their mouths. 

So Delicia was deposed from her 
throne of heroine, but she still continued 
in Lucy's eyes to be a near connexion, 
with whom there was every reason for 
keeping up friendly intercourse. Mrs. 
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Foulis maintained her own independence 
while she was in London by claiming to 
be in nobody's way, but to enjoy the 
freedom of an hotel; particularly as she 
used to bring Meriel up for the benefit 
of masters, and never professed to be 
herself taking advantage of the season. 
Indeed, she went so far as to make the 
mistake of refusing to be presented at 
Court. Still, she was careful to maintain 
her possession of the entree of Eaton 
Place. The appearance, at rare intervals, 
of Lady Foulisville at Yaxley trimmed 
the balance of hostess and guest, and 
confirmed the good understanding. 

For the last two or three years, Mrs. 
Foulis's visits to London had been 
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shorter; and, excepting for such plea- 
sures as an audience with the dentist, 
she had not brought Meriel with her, as 
she had secured the presence at Yaxley 
of the teachers whom she was at the time 
employing. 

All the details of the Mendship be- 
tween Lady Foulisville and Mrs. Foulis 
were only known in a very vague way 
to Miss Robbins, and she misapprehended 
their scope; for she had got hold of the 
vulgar, superficial idea that Mrs. Foulis 
was like any other rustic connexion whom 
it pleased the great lady to tolerate. Her 
personal recollection of Lucy, as we have 
seen, was of a bore whom the Coimtess 
had passed on to her, and she had shaken 
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off. So she blundered from first to last 
in all her suggestions, after her one coup 
of fanning up the Countess's jealousy 
against Lady Kilcormac to a still more 
white heat. Her conceited self-assurance 
had led her to drop the word so fatal to 
her own position — adoption. The girls 
whom she suggested for the honour were 
so flagrantly ridiculous as to expose her 
to Lady Foulisville's contempt; and her 
sneer at Mrs. Foulis, when her name first 
fell from the Countess's lips, stirred up 
the old Driscoll pugnacity on behalf of 
perhaps the only person whom the Coun- 
tess still respected. 

With Lady Foulis ville, worn out with 
the long routine of monotonous failures. 
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the delight of a new idea was genuine, 
and it went on growing in her mind with 
incredible rapidity; and it not merely 
grew, but shaped itself in one definite 
and necessary form. The suggestion of 
adopting some girl gave place to the 
determination of adopting Meriel Foulis. 
The more the lady reflected on the ques- 
tion in all its conflicting aspects, the 
more clearly did she appreciate that the 
chaperonage of a stranger might be taken as 
a signal of distress. It would, as it were, 
have proclaimed — *I have no daughter, 
and my daughter-in-law is impossible.' 
But with a niece of her own name and 
her husband's family, and that niece an 
heiress, what could be so natural as to 
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hold out a hand to her, and what so kind 
and meritorious ? All the worid must ap- 
plaud. Lady Foulisville felt that, in her 
position, she went out of her way to give 
the girl the advantages which her birth 
and circumstances entitled her to expect, 
but of which her mother's pertinacious 
rusticity seemed likely to deprive her. 
Above all things, what an engine would 
she thereby acquire to secure and retain 
possession of the young men in owning 
an heiress — a great and a young heiress; 
and that heiress so near to her in blood, 
imder her own control, found out by her- 
self, bearing her own name, and launched 
into the world by her own superior 
cleverness ! 

VOL. I. T 
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Cleaxly, not a day was to be lost in 
securing so great an advantage. All the 
trouble which had for the present to be 
taken was to write a short letter, cordial 
and spontaneous in tone, but, at the 
same time, not so eager as to raise any 
suspicion, — ^the letter, in short, by which 
an affectionate aunt might invite even a 
penniless niece on a visit. So it ran as 
foUows : — 

* Eaton Place, Tuesday. 
' Dearest Lucy, 

*We have been reproaching our- 
selves for seeing so little of you for the 
last year or two. Dear little Meriel must, 
by this time, be quite grown up. Do 
let her come and spend tlie summer with 
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lier godmother at Fontarabia. She will 
see a Httle society, and I am sure she 
will like the change. 

'Your aflfectionate sister, 

'Delicia Foulisville,' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



PERPLEXITY. 




KS. FOULIS was quite unprepared 
for any letter from her infrequent- 
correspondent, and the contents of this one 
puzzled her exceedingly. She could not 
understand the sudden increment of affec- 
tion, and how to answer it was a problem. 
Meriel was not out, and, in fact, was 
only just turned seventeen ; and the 
sad recollections of her own premature 
marriage made her look with horror on 
exposing her child \o the same fate. 
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On the other hand, she felt the unfair- 
ness of rebuffing a friendly advance, 
which might be useful to her girl, from 
her own nearest relations, and people, 
too, who were, with all their shortcom- 
ings, of acknowledged social standing. 
Her own experience of Eaton Place had 
made her well aware of Delicias pro- 
pensity for match-making, and that re- 
collection was dinning a loud 'No' into 
her ears. On the other side, however, 
came the thought that, little as she 
would relish the change of existence, she 
would soon have to betake herself to town, 
and drop Meriel into the social vortex, 
with the apparent certainty of the girl 
being taken up by Lady Foulisville, 
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*If it must be, it must/ Lucy re- 
flected; *and so, perhaps, it might be 
better that she should be acclimatised. 
There may be less risk in her beginning 
it in the back settlements of Ireland. 
There won't be the temptations and the 
opportunities there would be in London; 
and I dorCt think the dear Delicia would 
think of burdening herself with boys 
there, to run after Meriel ; and I don't 
think the boys would go. Meriel, too^ 
may perhaps be better up to her after 
such a trial than if she made the start 
in Eaton Place. What can I do ? I am 
sure I am thoroughly dazed. Bother 
sisters-in-law ! I wish there was no 
civility in this world. Why can't I be 
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left to manage my own child? I am sure 
I never wished to catch Lord Kilcormac. 
It's lucky, though, he's married, or 
Delicia would have been trying to make 
a match there/ She then tried to com- 
fort herself with the reflection that all 
Lady Foulisville's attempted matches had 
proved, by her own experience, failures ; 
and then she re-read the letter, which, 
on this second perusal, struck her in a 
fresh light. 

Lady Fouhsville's clever, because ap- 
parently casual, reference to Meriel as 
her god-daughter, to which she had not 
at first paid much attention, now puzzled 
Lucy not a little. In the frank sim- 
plicity of her heart, she argued that if 
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she were to decline, and if the Countess 
were to complain of her as unkind and 
inconsistent in not trusting one on whom 
she had imposed so enduring and sacred 
a responsibility with the slight and fleet- 
ing one of chaperoning her godchild for 
a short time at her own country-house, 
she would not know what to answer. ' I 
cannot quarrel outright with her, after 
she was so kind to me at that dreadftd 
time when I was so miserable and 
thought I had no fiiend; and she shows 
how she remembers it when she calls 
herself Meriers godmother. I don't sup- 
pose she will ever ask Meriel her Cate- 
chism, if she remembers there is such a 
thing as a Catechism to ask ; and she has 
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been a precious long time recollecting that 
the girl is her godcHld. StiU, as she now 
comes plump upon me with it, she makes 
it so difficult for me to refuse. Meriel 
wiU be sure to find the invitation out, 
and she may then so reasonably tax me 
with refiising her who has, poor child, 
very little change or enlivenment, so 
Httle to amuse her, with throwing away 
her first chance of anything a little gay. 
If there is any dodge about it, it beats 
me. But I don't think it, and I won't 
think it. She really means it good- 
naturedly. Delicia has her faults, and 
plenty of them, and Lord F. is a 
drunken pig; but the woman is not at 
aU a bad one, after all, and she reaUy 
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seems wlieu we meet to care for me. I 
never found her out trying to do anything^ 
malicious by me, though she has, con- 
found herl tried to saddle me with a 
dozen husbands, every one a greater 
brute than the other.' 

This was Lucy's own very confidential 
soliloquy to herself. But yet she was 
more puzzled than she owned, — cross 
with herself, cross with DeHcia, cross 
with the world ; and the form of her 
thoughts followed her mental disturbance. 
The climax of her perplexity was that 
she had no one whom she could profit- 
ably consult; for although she felt that, 
with very few exceptions, her neighbours 
thought kindly of her, she had no one 
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whom she could call a confidant, except 
Mr. Lidyard, to whom London society- 
was an imopened book, and Bob Feather- 
ston, whose advice on any point involvmg^ 
finesse was, as she well knew, as valu- 
able as would have been the counsels of 
her collie, if whines and wags could be 
transmuted into words. She and her 
cousin, the Lord-Lieutenant, were on 
the footing of using reciprocal Christian 
names, but since that dull and pompous 
widower had made some advances, with 
an eye, as she believed, to her collieries 
rather than to her heart, she had become 
cautious in saying anything to him in- 
volving real intimacy. At last she was 
driven to the conclusion that her only 
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possible course was the unsatisfactory 
expedient of laying the invitation before 
Meriel, and leaving her to please herself. 
Yet Mrs. Foulis fretted and kicked 
against this course, for her ever-present 
friend, Common Sense, whispered into 
her ear that it was not all right, but 
rather the abdication of her own respon- 
sibility. But the warning voice was 
drowned by a strident 'Can't be helped.' 
In fact, the one great weakness and 
error in the career of Miss Harriett's 
ward and Captain Foulis's widow had 
found her out. To misunderstand and 
mismanage a child is grievous in any 
parent, but if this blunder could be cha- 
racterised as an unavoidable calamity with 
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any parent, it was with Lucy FouKs. To 
her neither father nor mother ever had any 
conscious existence, so the parental tradi- 
tion of the nursery was to her a perfect 
blank. Marriage and motherhood, again, 
had been to her merely the unlovely acci- 
dent of a life otherwise travelling on a 
line of ceHbate self-reliance. Roughly 

40 

speaking, that life had divided itself into 
two long periods of (throwing in the few 
years of childhood) identical length, — one 
of a self-instructed, self-amused orphan- 
hood and a companionless girlhood, and 
the other of an equally companionless, 
self-reHant, spinster-like widowhood, full 
of kindly acquaintances, and with a few 
friends, but no true confidants. Between 
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these two long epochs came a dimly re- 
membered episode, of less than a month's 
duration, of dismal cohabitation with one 
whose every word and action, once he 
had got his victim within his clutches, 
froze confidence and killed love; and 
then delirium. Here Meriel dropped in 
like a waif; and on Lucy, unassisted, 
unadvised, fell the burden of her training. 
There was not a single married woman 
among her friends with whom she could 
take loving counsel and gamer up ex- 
perience. What she had to rely upon — 
namely, her own mental and moral 
growth — was misleading ; for the eccen- 
tric courses which, under Miss Harriett's 
burlesque rule, turned out so undo- 
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servedly weU in maturing the strong, 
pure elements of her own character, com- 
bining as it did her father's geniality and 
kindness with a perspicacity and courage 
all her own, were pitfaQs when appHed 
to forming the baser nature with which 
she had to deal. The loving mother was 
as open as the day, the beloved daughter 
crooked and sly. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MISUNDERSTANDING. 

HERE was quite enough in all the 
circumstances which we have re- 
counted, Httle apparent as they were 
upon the surface, to create that at- 
mosphere of unappreciated misunder- 
standings in which Mrs. Foulis and 
Meriel lived ; while its indirect influence 
led two careers by ways — whether rough 
or smooth events will show — along which 
they never would otherwise have tra- 
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veiled. On some days little Meriel 
was good, and on others naughty ; 
on one morning ihe child would say 
its prayers, and on another yell and 
claw its nurse, and it got slaps or 
sugar-plums accordingly. But, slapped 
or stuffed, the mystery of mysteries, 
that world of good and evil, the hmnan 
mind, growing up within those tiny 
limbs, was never inventoried, never grap- 
pled with, never moulded by strong 
discipline. Bad nurses and local mas- 
ters, at cheap rates, had been pro- 
vided for Lucy ; the best of instructors, 
brought down to Yaxley' at exorbitant 
stipends, were at Meriel's service; and 
in the case of teachers who would not 
VOL. I. u 
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be so engaged, she was brought up to 
London. But for her the old morocco- 
bound volumes of the patriarchal Curfceis, 
and all her mother's subsequent and 
continually growing acquisitions, were as 
so many logs. Coaxing and scolding 
were equally ineffective to make her 
open a book except at lesson-time. Had 
Meriel been a vixen, very likely she 
would have chafed her mother's inde- 
pendent spirit. But though she cared 
in her heart no more for her mother 
than for any Uving being except herself, 
she had in stock kissing, coaxing, and 
wheedUng, as weU as pouting and 
grumbling; and although certainly the 
former actions came to her much less 
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naturally than the latter, yet the exer- 
cise was so purely mechanical as to give 
her very little trouble, and to be well 
worth that trouble in view of the ac- 
cruing benefits. Her nurse said she was 
the most ' contrayry ' child she had ever 
had to do with, and Mrs. Foulis ac- 
cordingly gave her daughter credit for 
honest independence of character, and 
called her her dear little rough diamond. 
The result of all was, that Lucy, so 
clear-judging in other matters, lived in 
a fool's paradise in her relations to 
Meriel. She did not really care so much 
as she fancied for her daughter, whose 
nature repelled all truest and deepest 
sympathy ; but aa she had never had any 
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other child, and herself had. never known 
a parent's love, she was incapable of 
comparing the reciprocal confidence of 
herself and of Meriel with that of other 
parents and children. But yet, somehow, 
Meriel never entered unconsciously into 
any of Lucy s schemes of duty, business, 
or pleasure. She had to be sought out 
and brought in, like an unknown quan- 
tity into an equation. 

So Mrs. FouUs, without any preface, 
put the Countess's letter into Meriels 
hand, and asked her what she would 
like to do. No one will be astonished 
to learn that our amiable Meriel jumped 
at a scheme which carried with it ex- 
citement, change of scene, and relief 
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from the tedium of the lessons to which 
she still had to submit ; and, sweetest 
of all, the chance of turning those 
talents of hers, which she rated at a 
value inconceivable to the remaining 
human race, to some personal advantage, 
not so much in the way of marriage 
as of getting on — a process as to which 
she had exalted though hazy notions. 
So Mrs. Foulis lost little time in re- 
turning a graceful and grateful accept- 
ance, which was followed by further 
correspondence touching times and trains, 
which would be wearisome to recount. 

The news of Miss Meriel's speedy 
departure soon spread like wildfire round 
the neighbourhood of Yaxley. Feather- 
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ston, Lidyaid, and Ariett, ^siio knew the 

facts of the case saw Dothu^ in them 

mysterious or needii^ any ez|danation, 

so they said nothing, and by tiiis natural 

'but mistaken policy left the field open 

to those who^ knowing nothing, felt 

no restraint in romancing at their own 

Bweet wills. Miss Turner, who was 

never afraid of grappling with a long 

word, and never quick at catching it, 

mumbled and stumbled over * klepty- 

manny' and * tipsymanny.' *Poor young 

creature ! to think it should be needful 

to send her away so soon from home — 



Buch a child, and with such prospects 
too. Well, I hope they'll be kind to 
lier at the Asylum. Do you know they 
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pretend it's her uncle in Ireland she's 
going to?' 

Mrs, Rees, always more astute, fired 
her double- weighted bolt at another foe, 
as she would mysteriously observe, *Such 
an old fellow too as that Featherston is, 
I don't wonder at Mrs, Foulis, who knows 
what's what with all her pride, getting 
Miss Meriel out of the way till the 
foolish fancy is past.' 

But the excitement reached its height 
at Yaxley School when the master, Mr. 
Murgatroyd, a new arrival, and destined 
to be a speedy departure, a sentimental 
over-trained youth, as laden with certi- 
ficates BB he was imenctunbered with 
sense, determined to present an address 
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in verse to the departing damsel Miss 
Larcom, the mistress, a steady-going body, 
who never pretended to be brilliant and 
was never caught out making a mistake, 
bluntly told the would-be Byron that 
he was a fooL An address should 
be written in honest prose, and if he 
was too magnificent to imdertake so 
matter-of-fiu5t a job, she felt sure that 
she could manage to write a decent 
sort of thing. 

Murgatroyd coloured up with morti- 
fied vanity, and moodily turned towards 
his cottage ; but he did not succeed in 
getting off till Miss Larcom, whose sturdy 
determination had often before been too 
much for his petulant, weak, and wavering 
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nature, made him promise that they 
both should appear at the Vicarage that 
evening with their rival compositions, and 
that Mr. Lidyard's decision should be final. 
Accordingly the two appeared, and 
Murgatroyd commenced, prefacing with 
the remark that he wished to tender a 
poetic trifle based, as far as its system of 
rhyming went, upon Orlando's verses 
to RosaUnd in As you Like it 'Touch- 
stone's more likely,' muttered the Vicar, 
but his remark was happily lost on the 
self-absorbed rhapsodist, who proceeded 
to recite the following address : — 

graceful lady Meriel, 
In Yaxley mansion who dost dwell, 
First of its flowers of sweetest smell, 
Our loveliest, most charming belle. 
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Young hermit in luxurious cell. 
By honoured mother nurtured well, 
Away from strife and murderous mellt 
Must you then go by fate so fell ? 
Must we then toll the dolesome knell, 
And rising tears and weeping queU, 
As low and sullen swings the bell, 
While you move onward in travel ; 
Across the Ocean's solemn swell. 
To seek new homes in Celtic dell ; 
Where tenants shoot and rents impel 
The fiends o'er slaughtered squires to yell ? 
At least write home your friends to tell 
That you have snared and hold in spell 
A dashing Iiish Colonel 

Miss Larcom, who had been fidget- 
ting first with one foot and then with 
another, as the spouter mouthed each 
successive line, could no longer contain 
her contempt, but screamed, *Co-lo-nel, 
Co - lo - nel, pooh, pooh 1 It's something 
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to live till now to leaxn that!. I never 
guessed before I should get any good 
by being school-mistress. Co-lo-nel, in- 
deed, where have you been living all 
your days, Mr. Murgatroyd, I should 
like to know? Why, man, it's "kumel," 
" kumel," all the world over. I should 
just like to see how you would be 
received on parade when you and your 
volunteers are out playing at soldiers if 
you were to go up to Colonel Vincent, 
and call him Co-lo-nel ! ' 

'Miss Larcom you are very facetious, 
but please to recollect that our im- 
mortal Milton sang in his majestic 
sonnets : — 



«< 



Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-in-Arms." 
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* He did, did he ? Maybe ; but . he 
cut the king's head off also. Really, 
Mr. Murgatroyd 1 Besides it's so vulgar 
to think of Miss Meriel throwing herself 
away upon an Irish Co-lo-nel. Why, she 
must come back a Duchess at least. You 
may be master in your own school, but I 
am mistress outside; and if you go to 
the Mansion with that doggerel, I stop 
here with my girls, and don't disgrace 
myself before Mrs. Foulis. That's flat.' 

In her impatience, she had dropped her 
own paper, and Lidyard had taken it up 
and read it. It waa singularly common- 
place, and absolutely unexceptionable ; 
but he saw that to prefer it to the 
moon-struck youth's balderdash would be 
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to set up an unappeasable feud. He 
acted accordingly with promptitude, and 
turning to Miss Larcom, said, 

* While you and our good friend 
Murgatroyd have been arguing I have 
been conning your address. It is to the 
point, and practical, as Mr. Murgatroyd's 
verses are full of fire and imagination. 
But, do you know, I much doubt 
whether Mrs. FouHs would like any 
address at all. It's as if she was going 
to lose her daughter for ever. Nothing 
but a girl getting married or lying on 
her death-bed justifies so solemn a way 
of taking matters. Why you toll the 
funeral knell as if you never expected 
Mrs. Foulis to see Miss Meriel again, 
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when she is only going off for a summer 
holiday to her uncle and aunt, as I 
hope she will often do again ; for, plea- 
sant as Yaxley is, it is dull never to 
have a cliitnge. My advice to both of 
you is to keep your papers till some 
more important occasion calls for them/ 

Miss Larcom, wlio was properly diffi- 
dent as to lier literary style, cheerfully 
acquiesced, and the crestfallen school- 
master was compelled very ungraciously 
to submit. 
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